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PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF LE NEVEU DE RAMEAU 
By RoNALD GRIMSLEY 


A survey of the many interpretations of that widely acclaimed but 
enigmatic masterpiece, Le Neveu de Rameau, reveals such a wide 
diversity of opinion concerning its true meaning that any attempt to 
investigate even a limited aspect of the work inevitably arouses mis- 
givings. This confusion is partly due to the fact that many views (e.g., 
Hegelian and Marxist) have been influenced by extra-literary con- 
siderations, while the dangers inherent in an excessive fear of a priori 
bias are clearly revealed by the insufficiency of a purely “realist” and 
“historical” treatment. The conclusion to be drawn from this seems to 
be that, although no literary text can be expected to answer for itself 
until we have decided what questions are to be asked of it, the pre- 
suppositions used must be strictly relevant to the particular type of 
work which is being examined." 

This article, which is concerned solely with the psychological basis 
of Le Neveu de Rameau, starts from the assumption that it comes 
within the category of personal literature. By “personal” I mean that 
type of literature which incorporates some aspect of the author’s per- 
sonality as a definite part of its subject matter. Unlike most literary 
works which, when they are completed, seem to take on an independent 
life of their own, a personal work can never be completely separated 
from its creator. It must always be treated as a prolongation of the 
author’s psychic life and as a conscious attempt to solve an intimate 
problem. Often its formulation may be indirect, impersonal, and 
objective, but this does not affect the basic fact that it is the presence 
of the author’s personality which confers meaning on the work.” 
1A detailed bibliography of the question is given in Jean Fabre’s critical 
edition of Le Neveu de Rameau (Geneva, 1950), from which our own textual 
quotations are taken. The number following each quotation refers to the pages of 
this edition, which is otherwise indicated by the word “Fabre.” A survey of some 
of the leading theories is also given in the first part of the essay by M. F. Seiden, 
“Jean-Francois Rameau and Diderot’s Neveu,” published in Diderot Studies, 
ed. O. E. Fellows and N. L. Torrey (Syracuse, N.Y., 1949). Mr. Seiden’s own 
interpretation of Le Neveu is, however, quite different from that developed in 
this article and is nearer to the “realist” view in so far as it presupposes that the 
description of Mois character and opinions conforms very closely to the actual 
characteristics of the original model. 

* This starting point is not, of course, a new one as far as Le Neveu de Rameau 
is concerned, for the views of Mornet and especially of Fabre involve an assump- 
tion of this kind. My own argument has important points of contact with the 
interpretation of Fabre to whose valuable work on Le Neveu all subsequent 
commentators are necessarily indebted. I should like to add, however, that this 
article is an independent attempt to follow up the implications of the points 
discussed in the next paragraph rather than a consideration of the specific points 
raised by Fabre. My own essay was already completed before I was able to 
consult the interesting study of Pierre Mesnard, Le Cas Diderot: Etude de 
caractérologie littéraire (Paris, 1952). Although this interpretation of Le Neveu 


differs considerably from my own, I have drawn attention in the footnotes to 
certain of Mesnard’s observations. 
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As a discussion of the many aesthetic and methodological problems 
raised by the “personal” standpoint does not fall within the scope of 
this article, I shall have to limit myself to stating crudely that the 
source of all personal literature lies, in my view, in the need of the self 
to resolve an inner conflict which has failed to find adequate solution 
at the level of lived experience. Although the origin of this conflict is 
not, therefore, dissimilar from that which in everyday life results in 
psychoneurosis (because we are in each case dealing with imperfect 
psychological adaptation), the manner of the attempted resolution 
reveals the existence of a wide gap between artistic creation and 
psychoneurosis. Whereas the neurotic, imprisoned within the irration- 
ality of his own problem, can find no other solution than the formation 
of “symptoms” (the ultimate cause of which lies beyond the control of 
his conscious mind ), the artist obtains a partial escape from the psycho- 
logical conflict by clothing it in a form which has some kind of universal 
value. While the neurotic (whatever he may think) remains tied to 
his psychic past, the artist may be said to look forward to a sphere of 
experience which transcends his own particular problem by expressing 
it in imaginative symbols or intellectual propositions of much wider 
validity. It is this objective and universal element which the term 
“value” (vague though it is in many ways) seeks to convey.* 

In view of the close connection between literary value and the per- 
sonal element, it is impossible to understand the meaning of a work 
like Le Neveu de Rameau without a preliminary exploration of its 
psychological ground plan, and this involves, in its turn, some refer- 
ence, however brief, to the author’s temperament and psychological 
condition. That Diderot was subject to a basic emotional instability 
well calculated to develop inner conflict seems very probable.* The 
highly charged emotions which he was wont to introduce into his 
relations with others and the passionate, aggressive restlessness of his 
temperament must have placed considerable strain upon his oft pro- 
claimed desire to be a virtuous philosophe. Moreover, the actual 
circumstances of his life (especially of his liaison with Sophie Volland), 
the effort to adapt himself to the polite life of the salons, the tre- 
mendous labor of the Encyclopédie (which hindered the production of 
genuinely creative work), the ruthless exploitation of his talents by 
his friends and the fierce attacks of his enemies (to whom, for the most 
part, he refrained from making public reply), all these facts, as well as 
others like the tendency of contemporaries to refuse him the position 


3 In this respect the approach adopted here is not unlike that already outlined 
in connection with Rousseau’s last works. “Subjective and Objective Elements in 
Rousseau’s Réveries,” French Studies, VII (1953), 1-17. 

4In spite of the vast body of Diderot literature the psychological aspect has 
not been thoroughly investigated. Mesnard’s recent work, therefore, fills a 
valuable gap. Preoccupied, however, with the characterological problem, Mesnard 
seems to me unduly to neglect the influence of more precise psychological factors. 
Nevertheless, the classification of Diderot as a “choleric” type belonging to the 
personality group described as “émotif-actif-primaire” is a valuable basis for 
further psychological investigation. 
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of eminence according to other philosophes, may have aggravated the 
frustrations which were already part of his temperament. It is not, 
therefore, surprising to find him sometimes tormented by the desire to 
be himself, for he must have longed to escape from all these restraints 
and hindrances.° 

This instability was largely held in check by a number of compensa- 
tory factors. Apart from the shallowness of much of his emotivity (for 
it is necessary to distinguish between the superficial and the funda- 
mental manifestations of Diderot’s sensibilité, which constitutes a more 
complex problem than many earlier critics have supposed),* his high 
intelligence and mental energy enabled him to strive for coherence 
where others might have been content to remain entangled in irrecon- 
cilable feelings. Nor ought we to neglect, as Faguet insists, the fund 
of sound common sense which Diderot inherited from his bourgeois 
background. Even in the midst of his greatest emotional crises and 
wildest imaginative flights Diderot (unlike Rousseau) never gave the 
impression that his sanity was seriously endangered. He seemed to 
have the capacity of externalizing his conflicts and of preventing any 
disruptive effect upon his personality. Furthermore, his vocation as a 
writer enabled him to achieve greater insight into his problems than 
would have been the case with a less gifted man. Yet, when all this is 
admitted, the comparative equilibrium which Diderot succeeded in 
maintaining in his life must have been purchased at considerable emo- 
tional cost, and it is natural that he should have sought an occasional 
alleviation—if only a temporary literary one—of the inner stress. 

To these general considerations must be added the particular fact, to 
which Georges May has opportunely called attention,’ that at the time 
when he was beginning Le Neveu de Rameau (1760-1762), Diderot 
was suffering from an acute personal crisis which concerned both his 
social and intimate relationships. His normally resilient self was over- 
come at this time by a sudden crise de mélancolie. Obsessed by doubts 


5 Cf.: “Je vous jure que je ne suis nulle part heureux qu’a la condition de jouir 
de mon ame, d’étre moi, moi tout pur. . . .” Quoted in Ernest Seilliére, Diderot, 
Editions de France ( Paris, 1944), pp. 67. This work also contains some inter- 
esting observations on Diderot’s “emotivity.” Fabre (p. ix) gives another 
significant sentence from a letter to Sophie Volland (Nov. 15, 1768) : “ces gens-la 
ne veulent pas que je sois moi: je les planterai tous la et je vivrai dans un trou; 
il y a longtemps que le projet me roule par la téte.” Babelon edition, II, 207. 
Much has, of course, been made by Diderot’s biographers of the exploiting 
activities of Grimm and others. For a complete understanding of the question it 
seems worth observing that this sense of being exploited by his friends was not a 
simple one-way relationship, as many critics have supposed. While a part of 
Diderot certainly rebelled against such treatment, another side derived some 
satisfaction from the attitude, for he always experienced a compelling—one might 
almost say compulsive—need to be busy with some enterprise or other. Thus the 
problem was not the comparatively simple one of freeing a “pure self” from 
external hindrances, since this desire to be a self was frustrated by other psycho- 
logical factors which pulled the personality in the opposite direction. 

6 Jean Thomas (L’Humanisme de Diderot, p. 172) and Mesnard (op. cit., 
pp. 93 ff.) have already insisted on this point. 

7 Cf. G. May, Quatre Visages de Dents Diderot (Paris, 1951), especially Chap. 

I, “Diderot Pessimiste.” 
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concerning the fidelity of his friends, and tormented by enforced 
separation from Sophie Volland, he became the victim of a great 
emotional perturbation. Although there may be no close correlation 
between the circumstances of his own life and the details of Le Neveu, 
it is likely that this unsettled emotional condition acted as a powerful 
stimulus to the writing of the work and helped to determine its general 
mood. 


Whatever the remoter causes of psychological conflict, the per- 
sonality’s first reaction is to focus its attention on the objective factors 
which the conscious mind accepts as the obstacles responsible for its 
sense of frustration. Generally speaking, however, emotional pressure 
causes the environment to be appraised in accordance with the self’s 
own impulses. In the case of the psychoneurotic personality, the 
objective situation tends to become a mere screen on to which the self 
projects an image of its own repressed emotions (e.g., paranoiac feel- 
ings of guilt become identified with the persecutions of a “wicked” 
world). With a less unstable mentality the position is more complex 
because subjective reactions may be blended with a perception of 
genuinely objective factors. Thus satire may satisfy a writer’s resent- 
ment against individual persons and yet illuminate actual incongruities 
in the social situation. 

The satirical elements of Le Neveu de Rameau having been fre- 
quently examined, it will be enough to stress here their connection 
with Diderot’s psychological reactions. The most important effect 
seems to me to be the production of some heterogeneity in the satire 
itself. Instead of a single type of satire, there are a number of satirical 
levels which range from biting attacks on specific enemies to more 
thoughtful criticism of a social and philosophical kind. These grada- 
tions are no doubt partly due to the various fields of activity actually 
being observed, but they are also explained by the different aspects of 
Diderot’s personality which are brought into play. One function of 
the dialogue is plainly to satisfy resentment against individual enemies 
like Palissot (the author of Les Philosophes) and others of his sort to 
whose attacks Diderot had not made any public answer. This element 
of animosity is also discernible in more impersonal sections where the 
reason for its existence is less clear. Many social descriptions reveal a 
strong aversion to public figures.like Bertin, Bouret, and Mile Hus, 
while the musical criticism includes some extremely unflattering refer- 
ences to the character and the talents of the great Rameau. Even 
apparent allies like Montesquieu, d’Alembert, and Voltaire do not 
escape some disparagement, as Jean Fabre duly observes.* Neverthe- 
less, personal indignation is modified and transformed in obedience to 
some deeper need, and hostility toward particular persons tends to be 
absorbed into satire of a wider significance. From his observations 


8 Cf. op. cit., passim, for biographical details of real and supposed grudges 
against these various persons. 
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upon individuals Diderot moves toward a criticism of certain social 
types and classes (e.g., the life of the parasites and their patrons, to 
which he devotes some brilliant pages). Moreover, these elements of 
social description are given a still broader meaning when Diderot goes 
beyond the groups to include the whole movement of contemporary 
society with all its corruption and lack of moral fibre. The satire, 
however, is not restricted even to this wider framework, for once the 
implications of contemporary life are grasped, he is led to formulate 
satirical observations which embrace the entire human condition. It is 
not merely certain individuals, social groups, or a whole society which 
are being pilloried but the human comedy itself, with its ridiculous 
subservience to the dictates of la vile pantomime. As Moi duly ob- 
serves to his companion, “ce que vous appelez la pantomime des gueux 
est le grand branle de la terre” (p. 105). 

In all these cases, we are plainly not dealing with an impersonal 
observer who is content to record a number of objective facts about 
the social and human scene, but with a man who, being himself emo- 
tionally involved in the subject matter of his inquiry, is thereby led to 
a particularly intense expression of his observations. Various remarks 
in the dialogue, especially Rameau’s references to the “épicycle de 
Mercure” (p. 103), make it clear that anyone who attempts to under- 
take an impersonal evaluation of human existence is himself a fit 
subject for satire, since a man’s belief that he can remain uncommitted 
to life is simply an indication of his failure to have grasped its true 
meaning. 


Psychological conflict obviously involves a relation of the personality 
to its own self as well as to its environment and, although the two 
aspects are not absolutely separable, it is possible to shift the focus of 
attention to either the subjective or objective element. The satire of 
Le Neveu forms, therefore, only one facet of the work, since Rameau 
is not merely a means of allowing Diderot to express his feelings 
toward his situation but also a way of alleviating a tension which 
affects his personal existence. Whereas the strictly satirical part of the 
dialogue tends to subordinate the personal factor to a type of observa- 
tion which is directed away from the self to external reality, the Moi- 
Lui relationship constitutes a more direct attempt to clarify the conflict 
within the personality. From a strictly personal point of view it is the 
most fundamental and, in any case, the most intimate part of the work. 

The identification of Diderot with the Nephew has already been 
made by a number of critics, especially by Mornet and Fabre. For 
Mornet the personal problem must be localized in terms of a conflict 
between Diderot’s heart (the desire for virtue expressed through Moi) 
and his head (the intellectual conviction of the validity of materialism 
as embodied in Lui). This view has the great merit of providing a 
unity for many parts of the dialogue which might otherwise seem to 
have little direct relevance to the main theme, but its chief weakness 
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is, as Fabre rightly observes, that it involves too rigid a schematization 
of the work. It obscures the subtle and complex pattern of the dia- 
logue by failing to allow sufficient room for the element of psychological 
conflict, the ultimate source of which is to be sought, in my view, at a 
much deeper level of Diderot’s personality.° 

To see the limitations of the view which reduces the dialogue to a 
simple antithesis between Lui and Moi it is enough, first of all, to 
examine carefully the apparently simple role of Moi—that of the 
“official” Diderot, the virtuous philosophe who is horrified at the sight 
of so much depravity, whether it is expressed through the person of 
the ignoble Rameau or through the creatures of his environment. 
Realizing that this official Moi does not represent the whole of the 
author’s self, some critics have been inclined to see in him an insincere 
character who acts as a mere mouthpiece for the views to which 
Diderot was publicly committed and in which he did not really believe. 
Thus Fabre does not hesitate to speak of Moi’s “pharisaisme’”’ and 
“niaiserie moralisante et sentimentale” (p. xxi). This seems to me to 
run the grave risk of misunderstanding the function of Moi, for the 
tenacity with which Diderot clings to Moi’s viewpoint is not, I think, 
to be doubted, and to attribute it to mere pharisaism is to eliminate a 
basic element in the dialogue’s tension and psychological meaning. 
Moi, in his noblest moments, represents Diderot’s ideal ego, the per- 
sonality which he felt that he ought—and perhaps wanted—to be.*° 
Although Moi, therefore, does represent an aspiration rather than a 
fulfillment, this in no way prevents Diderot from accepting him as a 
genuine part of his personality. In Moi Diderot emerges as a man who 
is proud of his poverty and independence, the disinterested philosopher 
who alone refuses to dance la vile pantomime because he has nothing 
and asks for nothing (p. 106), the simple thinker whose honest devo- 
tion to the truth makes him impatient of specious prevarication and 
tortuous argument (p. 94). 

The role of Mot, however, is not confined to the plane of austere 
philosophical virtue. At certain moments he appears as a typical 
example of l'homme moyen sensuel (and perhaps more than averagely 
so!), a being who is nearer to Diderot’s everyday self than his ideal 
ego. Thus it is Moi and not merely Lui who attacks the character of 
the great Rameau (p. 11). In a different mood Moi deliberately en- 
courages the Nephew’s scatological remarks at the expense of Mlle 


® For bibliographical details see Fabre, op. cit., pp. 321-22. For D. Mornet’s 
view, cf. “La Véritable signification du Neveu de Rameau,” in La Revue des 
Deux Mondes, Aug. 15, 1927, pp. 881-908. 

10] use the expression “ideal ego” rather than the more usual “super-ego” 
because of the psychoanalytical implications of the latter term. The “ideal ego,” 
as used here, covers aspirations which reflect a personal ideal freely chosen by 
the individual in the light of consciously felt needs as well as moral elements 
which are the internalization of influences and standards unconsciously assimi- 
lated from early training and upbringing. As I am not concerned with the exact 
psychglogical and philosophical status of the ideal ego, it is perhaps enough for 
my present purpose to recognize that Moi stands for an ideal which Diderot 
consciously accepts as worthy of being pursued. 
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Hus (p. 21). The most interesting example of the juxtaposition of the 
sensual and the ideal aspects is to be found in the passage where Moi 
defines his attitude toward the life of the senses (pp. 42-43). After 
zealously enumerating various examples of physical pleasure, Moi 
suddenly gives fulsome praise to moral actions which are, he affirms, 
of far greater worth. The change in mood and style has been noted by 
Fabre (pp. 184-85). Although I am inclined to think that this 
“moralizing” mood is far more sincere than Fabre allows, the change 
in style does seem to indicate a subtle shifting of psychological em- 
phasis, which reveals a lack of complete integration between the sensual 
and moral elements. The moralizing sounds more ostentatious and 
self-conscious and is perhaps affected by the obscure feeling that it is 
being threatened by the pressure of the instinctive impulses. 

The co-presence of these two different aspects of Moi shows that the 
cleavage between Lui and Moi is not absolute and that on a number 
of points Moi is prepared to admit a similarity of outlook. The posi- 
tion of the moral Moi is to some extent insecure, and although the 
presence of this element of uncertainty is not strong enough to over- 
throw the moral principles which are consciously accepted by Moi as 
part of his ideal ego, it does set flowing a vague undercurrent of sym- 
pathy for the Nephew. This disquiet is clearly revealed in the occa- 
sional ambivalence of Moi’s attitude. At times he treats Rameau with 
due “philosophical” severity, calling him the worst of villains and 
heartily agreeing with the Nephew’s own uninhibited acceptance of 
his baseness, but, on other occasions, he betrays a more ambiguous 
state of mind, as a number of critics have already observed. Indigna- 
tion may be mingled with amusement (pp. 24 and 76) or even with 
a definite feeling of pity and sympathy (pp. 26, 27, and 84). Sometimes 
he goes so far as to express admiration for Lui, contrasting his coura- 
geous frankness with the pusillanimity and hypocrisy of his contem- 
poraries. Thus the way is prepared for a subtle identification of the 
philosophe with his interlocutor, and Rameau emerges not merely as 
a figure who exists in his own right but as an actual dimension of 
Diderot’s personality, one with which he may not be consciously iden- 
tified but to which he is drawn by irresistible psychological attraction. 

It is quite in keeping with the laws of psychological compensation 
that if Moi represents an exaggerated portrait of the virtuous Diderot, 
then Lui, in so far‘as he expresses the projection of certain aspects of 
Diderot’s unconscious self, should be a monster of turpitude. I am not 
claiming that Rameau is simply a projection of Diderot’s repressed 
tendencies (his actual existence and his function as parasite plainly 
exclude such a possibility), but it is the pressure of an abnormally 
high ego ideal upon a basically sensual temperament (neither of which 
is fully satisfied in ordinary experience) that imbues the figure of the 
original Rameau with his peculiarly fascinating intensity. 

The historical and the psychological aspects of Rameau (Lui as ob- 
jective existence and subjective projection) are by no means incom- 
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patible with each other, for we are here dealing with a refined form of 
the commonplace psychological phenomenon by which the personality 
projects on to a real being impulses which are first experienced (per- 
haps unconsciously) concerning itself. Through his awareness of the 
real Rameau, Diderot is able to indulge in certain repressed emotions 
which he does not have to acknowledge as his own. Rameau is real 
enough for Diderot to seem to be dealing—even in an imaginative 
literary work—with a personality which is other than himself and yet 
indeterminate enough for him to be able to shape and modify it in 
obedience to the deeper impulses of his own nature. Rameau, there- 
fore, is left with many of his original characteristics and yet imbued 
with something of Diderot’s inner vitality." 

Apart from the more obvious ways in which Lui reminds us of 
Diderot (it is impossible, for example, not to associate the pantomimic 
nephew with the philosopher whose emphatic gestures forced even 
an empress to retreat behind a table!),'* Rameau’s profound immoral- 
ism must have had a great fascination for a man of Diderot’s tempera- 
ment, especially at this disturbed period of his existence (1760-1762). 
The crisis of these years seems to have contained a definite element of 
sexual frustration (either as a cause or effect of emotional disorder), 
for Diderot was suddenly obsessed by the theme of Lesbian love, as 
is shown both by La Religieuse (1760) and by a curious passage in 
a letter to Sophie Volland.** That the preoccupation with sex was no 
accidental interest on Diderot’s part is clear from an examination of 
his work as a whole. As far as Le Neveu is concerned, Diderot is 
obviously willing to let his mind dwell on the sexual theme. Although 
there is no direct trace of Lesbianism and although it may further be 
argued that indulgence in sexual fantasy is quite in keeping with Lui’s 
character, Diderot places an unnecessary emphasis on the subject. 
Apart from the crude Rabelaisian episode of “la grosse comtesse,” he 
twice refers to the idea of a man prostituting his wife. At another 
point he mentions the subject of onanism—a topic in which he was 
greatly interested (cf. Fabre, p. 241, n. 329). There are also a number 
of briefer remarks which show that sex was not far from his mind. 
Moreover, Moi himself is quite ready to extol the merits of sexual 
pleasure (cf. p. 42). I do not wish to exaggerate the importance of 





11 This does not mean, of course, that the merging of the personal and objective 
factors is enough to account for the literary effectiveness of the dialogue since 
the problem of finding adequate aesthetic expression still remains to be solved. 
I am here concerned solely with examining the psychological basis of the literary 
development. There is no reason to exclude the possibility upon which Georges 
May has insisted (op. cit., pp. 156 ff.: “Diderot entre le Réel et le Roman’) that 
Diderot was deliberately adopting a more “realistic” technique in his later 
romantic works. 

12 Fabre points out also (p. 122, n. 23) that Lui’s self-portrait (p. 8) recalls 
certain aspects of Diderot’s appearance. 

13 Babelon edition, I, 112 (Sept. 17, 1760). Although, as May says (p. 81), 
Diderot’s ascription of Lesbianism to Mme Le Gendre may be due to his 
enforced separation from Sophie, it is significant that sexual frustration should 
have taken this aberrant form. 
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the sexual theme and make it the basis of a narrow psychoanalytical 
interpretation, but its presence, especially when taken in conjunction 
with a wider immoralism to which I shall refer later, serves to show 
how precarious was the hold of the moral Moi over the instinctive side 
of Diderot’s character. Seen in relation to the psychological and bio- 
graphical facts just indicated and the use of the sexual motive in other 
works, these references show how easy it was for the apologiste des 
passions fortes to identify himself with the Nephew’s immoralism. 

A further point which helps to emphasize the closeness of the iden- 
tification is related to the way in which the confrontation with Rameau 
has stirred Diderot’s affective memory concerning his early life. As 
the point has already been made by Mornet, Venturi, Fabre, and 
others, it will be sufficient for me to indicate here its relevance to my 
own discussion. In Rameau Diderot seems to be contemplating the 
Bohemian that he himself once was and might well have remained if 
he had not won his way through to comparative fame and responsibil- 
ity. The ideal self was no doubt anxious to forget this somewhat sordid 
past, but the very tyranny of its hold seems to entail a reaction which 
forces back the memories into Diderot’s consciousness almost in spite 
of himself. At first Moi is oddly embarrassed by these references 
(pp. 28-29), for he seems to resent any intrusion of Lui into his pri- 
vate life. Yet once contact with the past is definitely established, the 
mood passes from aversion to a more ambiguous state which, as Fabre 
insists (p. Ixx), is not far removed from nostalgia. In other words, 
the Bohemian Lui represents not merely the Diderot who might have 
been and whom, as Mornet says, Diderot is only too glad to have 
discarded, but also the man who, in certain moods, he might still wish 
to be—a man who would be free to follow a life of unbridled restraint 
and to throw off the irksome restrictions of social convention and the 
imperious bondage of the ideal self. 

This brings us to the essential point of the relation between Lui and 
Moi. Diderot is not establishing a detailed identification between him- 
self and the Nephew (a possibility which is excluded by the existence 
of the real Rameau). He is seeking to escape into a basic attitude and 
outlook which arouse his secret sympathy but which the circumstances 
of his life compel him to experience vicariously through literary crea- 
tion. Strange as it may seem at first sight, what draws Moi to Lui is 
the idea of Lui as a free man.’* Superficially, of course, it seems as if 
the philosopher Moi is the incarnation of freedom and independence 
since he is one of those who alone‘refuse to dance /a vile pantomime. 
Yet this role of free philosopher, being achieved at the cost of stifling 
vital urges, imprisons Diderot in a struggle against his own nature 
and prevents him from satisfying that basic need to be himself tout pur. 

The point on which Rameau insists is that he is and always will be 
himself. Others may have the bizarre capacity for thinking more of 


14Fabre (p. Ixix) has also mentioned the “freedom” of Rameau and his 
lucidity concerning his own condition. 
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their fellowmen than themselves but such persons are, in his view, 
either eccentrics, visionaries, or hypocrites. Lofty-minded Moi may 
be able to hold views which give priority to “le bien de notre espéce,” 
but Lui cannot go beyond his own animal appetites. The reason for 
this is simple: “il faut que Rameau soit ce qu’il est.” Born to be a 
slave of appetite, he is content to follow natural impulse. This deter- 
mination to be himself will obviously be opposed, in contemporary 
society, both by those who pride themselves on their virtue and by 
those who, though secretly sympathetic to his point of view, feel bound 
to condemn him as a scoundrel. This forces Rameau to play what is 
usually considered to be an ignoble part, that of parasite, liar, and 
hypocrite, but he himself knows that he is playing these parts and is 
not deceived. They are roles which he can put on and take off as 
circumstances require. He thus combines selfhood with survival. As 
he puts it, “je suis moi et je reste ce que je suis ; mais j’agis et je parle 
comme il convient” (p. 60). 

This unusual frankness about himself (which Moi recognizes) means 
that it is not inconsistent for Rameau to talk about his “dignity,” ex- 
traordinary though that word must sound in the mouth of one so base. 
The lucidity which accompanies his vilest actions gives him a certain 
right to be considered a real self and even a free self. Because he is 
not deceived by his role, he can, if he likes, refuse to play it. Hence 
it is Lui and not Moi who says that “il faut qu’il y ait une certaine dig- 
nité attachée a la nature de l’homme que rien ne peut étouffer” (p. 21) 
—a dignity that may be aroused a propos de bottes. One day he will 
not object to performing the most scabrous service for Mlle Hus, but 
if he is not in the mood, then he reserves the right to refuse (p. 21). 
There is something profoundly disturbing, implies Rameau, in the 
thought of a man not living up to his true character, no matter how 
despicable it may be. “Et le mépris de soi, il est insupportable” (p. 
22). He returns to the same point later when he links it up with the 
idea of freedom. “Je veux bien étre abject; mais je veux que ce soit 
sans contrainte” (p. 46). When the astonished Moi laughs at this 
use of the word “dignity” by the unworthy Lut, the latter retorts with 
some asperity: “chacun a la sienne; je veux bien oublier la mienne 
mais 4 ma discrétion, et non a l’ordre d’autrui” (p. 47). Once again 
he makes the point clear—Rameau is himself. Can the philosopher 
Diderot say as much? 

Rameau has achieved this freedom and self-realization by means of 
a deceptively simple expedient—by frankly acknowledging the true 
nature of his desires and by seeking to satisfy them on every conceiv- 
able occasion. He is first and foremost a creature of flesh and blood, 
dominated by the needs of his body and its appetites. Hence his 
whole being is directed toward the procuring of as much material pleas- 
ure as possible—wine, good food, women, and comfortable lodging. 
“Excepté cela, le reste n’est que vanité” (p. 40). This theme, which 
recurs again and again throughout the dialogue, constitutes, as it were, 
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Rameau’s leitmotif. 

Rameau’s position is strengthened by a number of factors. There 
is, first of all, the point on which Diderot often insists—that Rameau’s 
conduct is in complete conformity with contemporary social standards. 
If he is behaving in a particularly despicable way, he is simply follow- 
ing a common precedent (p. 32). He even claims to represent “la 
partie la plus importante de la ville et de la cour” (p. 39). His vices 
are in perfect accord with national morality (p. 44), and there is some 
justification for his claim that he cannot degrade himself in acting like 
everybody else (pp. 35 and 55). If he is at the moment in a parlous 
state, is it not because for one foolish moment he dared to have a little 
common sense? Since many of the objective facts which Rameau 
quotes in support of his attitude are precisely those which had pro- 
voked many of Diderot’s satirical attacks, it is easy to see how the 
latter is impelled toward a closer identification with Rameau, even in 
matters to which he seems most deliberately opposed. Moreover, Lui 
claims a certain philosophical validity for his point of view. Do not 
most men—including those who profess to despise him—wish in their 
heart of hearts that they were free to pursue his ideal? In frankly 
accepting his own selfish desires, Lui is setting himself up as a proto- 
type of humanity in general, but as one that is more honest and realis- 
tic than the conventional models. At certain moments Lwi is not 
simply Rameau, but a true man, carrying out systematically and delib- 
erately what others do blindly and unthinkingly. Both Lui and Moi 
stress this point (pp. 6, 93-94). Lui’s position is thus transformed 
from a merely personal or satirical standpoint into a philosophical 
principle which throws out a radical and terrifying challenge to con- 
ventional morality by sweeping aside with a single gesture some of 
the most difficult problems that have haunted the consciousness of 
more sensitive men. It now appears that there is no morality, but only 
appetite. Hence everything is (morally) relative (p. 61). The intel- 
lectual basis of the argument is first set out in the section dealing 
with “moral idioms” (pp. 35 ff.) and vividly illustrated by Lui as the 
dialogue develops. In a subject “as variable as morals” (p. 61) the 
only “absolute” and “essential” standard is that provided by self- 
interest. Hence vice may be natural and virtue unnatural, according 
to the dictates of feeling and circumstance. Once we know ourselves 
and accept the truth about our characters, the conventional moral 
problem of satisfying the demands of conscience simply vanishes ; it 
is replaced by an active intelligence which concentrates on developing 
“T’ceil juste.” 

However shocking it may have been to his conscious self, an ideal 
of this kind must have constituted a great temptation to Diderot since 
it harmonized with psychological impulses in his own character and 
with certain “objective” aspects of modern society. It thus represented 
a possibility of existence which could attract him for psychological 
and historical reasons. These considerations were also strengthened 
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by the well-known fact, stressed by Mornet and others, that this “im- 
moral” viewpoint could not be easily refuted (if at all) by a material- 
istic philosophy, which cut him off from all recourse to transcendental 
and spiritual values. In my view, however, this intellectual difficulty 
was made particularly acute through its being intertwined with the 
historical and, more especially, the psychological factors already out- 
lined. 

Moreover, the pressure of the psychological element upon the 
intellectual is such that the meaning of the “problem of freedom” is 
profoundly modified and even transcended. Although, as Mornet 
says, it may be difficult to reconcile free will and materialism, the 
strictly philosophical difficulty (how are we to reconcile human free- 
dom with the postulates of a metaphysical materialism?) can be avoided 
(if not solved) as soon as it is absorbed into a basic human attitude. 
To use a modern expression, we may say that Rameau gives an exis- 
tential answer to a metaphysical question by showing that the question 
exists only if we allow it to do so. By adopting a resolute human 
attitude we eliminate the necessity of facing the intellectual difficulty. 
If we have the courage to seize the truth of materialism as a living 
issue and if, like Rameau, we accept the fundamental and inescapable 
fact that “we are what we are,” then we can hope to attain to some 
awareness of our determined nature. We are not free to will to be other 
than what we are (greedy, sensual, and the rest), but we are free to 
identify ourselves with our impulses, accepting them deliberately as 
our own, rationalizing and systematizing them in the light of our “‘ceil 
juste.” This in no way involves the kind of decision by which moral 
difficulties are usually solved, since there is no good and no evil, but 
only necessity—a necessity which is either blindly followed or intelli- 
gently understood and exploited. An attitude like this brings a certain 
degree of liberation and even of “freedom,” if by “freedom” is meant 
the deliberate acceptance of a given necessity. At the merely intellec- 
tual and conventional “moral” level such a solution is as irrational as 
it is reprehensible, but in terms of lived experience where these ab- 
stract distinctions have little force, it can be transferred into a very 
coherent attitude toward life. Man cannot any longer be free in the 
old sense, but he can become, in Goethe’s expressive phrase, the “ac- 
complice of his destiny.’’* 

15 Quoted by Fabre (p. Ixxxiii) who also stresses the materialistic conception 
of liberty as “une coopération de lui-méme [i.e., man] avec son destin.” The 
point of Goethe’s original remark is, however, rather different from that main- 
tained here. Another saying of Goethe—“werde was du bist”—also seems to be 
apposite in this connection. 

The interpenetration of psychological impulse and philosophical principle is 
particularly apparent in the discussions on genius. Moi’s defense of “immoral” 
genius on the grounds of the ultimate benefits which are conferred on humanity 
is impugned by Lui’s appeal to psychological reality. The invocation of abstract 
principles or objective effects can carry little weight with a man whose sole 
criterion of value is his appetite (cf.: “car c’est toujours a l’appétit que j’en 


reviens ...,” p. 103). Yet once the reality of the impulse is admitted, it can, in its 
turn, be made the basis of a principle which tests “sublimity” in terms of innate 
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This terrifying ideal which culminates in the episode of the Jew of 
Avignon, has a disturbing effect upon Moi who quickly switches the 
conversation to the more innocuous subject of music. Moi has, how- 
ever, a more solid defense against the lure of Rameau’s ideal, for he 
can derive not a little comfort from an observation that he is contin- 
ually making about Lui—that he is a creature of contradictions. The 
contradictions of Lui’s character are stressed at the very beginning of 
the conversation (p. 4), but later on it becomes clear that they involve 
more than the juxtaposition of apparently irreconcilable characteristics 
(“hauteur” and “bassesse,” “raison” and “déraison”). There is, as 
Lui admits, a more basic form of discord—that which exists between 
the “sublimity” (a key word in the dialogue) of his conceptions and 
the mediocrity of his actual existence and achievements. A ridiculous 
and somewhat pathetic discrepancy is revealed between aspiration and 
fulfillment. Lui may indeed protest that he is “rare dans son espéce” 
and that he has an unrivaled power of mimicry and pantomime, that 
his technique as pander is nearly perfect, that he has developed “le 
talent de faire des fous” as far as it will go, and that his subtle use of 
certain gestures nearly gives him the right to claim them as his own, 
but at other times honesty compels him to admit that he is really a 
raté, a mediocrity, and a fool (p. 98). Alas! in spite of his pretensions 
he cannot even rise to the level of the much abused uncle. “La fibre 
m’a manqué,” he admits sadly (p. 99). The only “sublimity” that he 
he can ever experience is that which comes from an imaginative iden- 
tification with heroic figures who represent, as it were, a magnification 
of his own criminal propensities. He is always talking about greatness, 
but it is the greatness of others and not his own. He must remain 
content with a more modest kind of achievement, that of the pimp and 
the parasite who in the last resort is forced to accept “I’allure du ver” 
(p. 47). Complacently acknowledging his own worthlessness, he limits 
himself to the task of “keeping his feet warm” and of hoping that he 
will be able to go on doing so for the next forty years. In other words, 
Lui lacks the firmness of purpose and the vital energy which are the 
mark of true genius. Rameau is unable to live out what he preaches, 
and Moi is quick to find him “vacillating in his principles” (p. 72). 
However much he may be horrified by some aspects of his conduct, 
Moi cannot be permanently subdued by a would-be tempter who has 
shown himself incapable of retaining the humble situation of Bertin’s 
jester.** 


energy and “unity of character.” On this basis the Jew of Avignon has as much 
right to our admiration as the holiest saint. A psychological objection to an 
impersonal, objective argument is thus itself transformed into a philosophical 
attitude claiming wider validity. Moreover, it is easy to see how the idea of the 
“exceptional man” which constitutes one of the main themes of the dialogue 
(since it appears in various tonalities—philosophical, personal, imaginative, 
satirical) should be of particular concern to a man who, like Diderot, is suddenly 
confronted by the personal problem—to what extent can I call myself a real self 
and when can a man genuinely be said to be himself? 

16 Mesnard (op. cit., pp. 189 ff.) sees Rameau as an example of the “type 
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Lui’s inability to live out his ideal means that his character suffers— 
though in a different way—from the division between the everyday self 
and the ideal ego which we have seen to be typical of Mot. If Moi can- 
not be completely identified with his ideal, still less can Lui claim any 
existential superiority for his. Moi is, therefore, provided with a 
means of escaping from the threat of Lui’s tyranny. Prepared though 
he is to identify himself with certain possibilities of Rameau’s charac- 
ter, Moi is able to gain some reassurance from the sordid, pathetic, 
and often ludicrous reality of his actual existence. Lui may seek to 
set himself up as a demonic tempter (pp. 75-76), but he is too much 
of a disreputable parasite for the truly Mephistophelean role to be his. 
Hence Moi’s attitude never goes beyond a state of ambivalence. His 
sense of superiority may be weakened but not overthrown. Although 
Lui and Moi sometimes draw very close together, they never really 
merge, for they both remain tied to their respective psychological struc- 
tures. Lui is not merely Diderot, but also Rameau, a Rameau who is 
certainly refracted through Diderot and so expresses a concretized 
possibility of the author’s own existence, but who still remains an ob- 
jective entity, an irreducible other who can never be absorbed into a 
merely subjective projection of Diderot’s own personality. 

It may well have been the incongruity of the real Rameau which 
first of all attracted Diderot to him, for contemporary accounts seem to 
stress the divergence between word and deed, claim and achievement, 
as a striking characteristic of the original nephew. If that is so, his- 
torical reality comes to the support of psychological necessity, since 
the inconsistency of the real Rameau may have stirred Diderot’s per- 
sonality and led him to identify himself imaginatively with the living 
character, transforming him, as we have seen, in the light of his own 
inner needs. Yet once the imaginative possibilities were fully worked 
out, an awareness of their real-life starting point may have been enough 
to prevent a literary exercise from becoming an existential reality. 
Whatever the difficulties of refuting Rameau in terms of his own argu- 
ment, the possibility of accepting him as a model and pattern was held 
in check by the thought of his manifest insufficiency as a human being. 
An observer might indeed think that there was something wrong with 
a “philosophy” (however grandiloquent its language and argument) 
that could produce no more than.a “masticating” Rameau. Man of 
paradoxes though he liked to be, Diderot was already too realistic ever 
to become completely identified with One of his own literary creations, 
especially when it was the idealized portrait of a real person.*’ It is 
amorphe” and, through him, Diderot would be asking whether he himself belongs 
to this category of personality. “Comme Diderot n’arrive jamais a4 se définir que 
sous la forme de l’opposition critique, cette fois c’est surtout en fonction du 
caractére amorphe qu'il défendra sa propre sensibilité de colérique” (p. 188). 
Through his analysis and condemnation of the “amorphe” Diderot would justify 
his own choleric temperament henceforth modified in a more “reasonable,” 
“benevolent,” and humanistic sense. 


17 Diderot’s inability to create living characters has, of course, been empha- 
sized by many critics. In this connection Mesnard (op. cit., p. 206) makes the 
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extremely doubtful whether he ever saw in Rameau more than an 
imaginative (as opposed to a genuinely personal) possibility of his 
own existence. In this respect he differed sharply from the unhappy 
Rousseau whose paranoiac tendencies led him to project his own feel- 
ings on to his “persecutors.” Unlike Rousseau, Diderot did not react 
to life with passivity and refusal, but in a spirit of acceptance and affir- 
mation. His vast emotional and mental energies could not remain 
locked up indefinitely within the conflicts of his inner self but had ulti- 
mately to be directed outwards on to objective problems. Once the 
personal tension had been relieved through the medium of literary 
creation, there was no need for it to be transferred to the plane of 
personal decision. I suppose that from a strictly “existentialist” point 
of view, Diderot may be said to have gone on living at an “inauthen- 
tic” level of existence, for he continued to accept the contradictions of 
his inner life without ever seriously attempting to solve them. Since, 
however, we are concerned with trying to understand the meaning of 
a literary work rather than with estimating the value of its author’s 
character, this is a consideration which need not be taken into account 
here.”* 


Bangor, North Wales 


interesting observation that “la loi de la création artistique propre au caractére 
colérique [with which Diderot is associated] commande, en effet, cette faiblesse 
de projection. . 

18 Mesnard (op. cit., pp. 163 ff.) considers that Diderot’s emotional life under- 
went a sharp diminution of intensity after his fiftieth year. Two important factors 
which brought this greater calmness were the death of his father and his relations 
with Sophie Volland. 

I should also be inclined to see some psychological significance in the fact that 
Le Neveu de Rameau has no conclusion. No doubt good aesthetic and philosophi- 
cal reasons can also be found for this, but it also accords with the idea that 
Diderot felt no real compulsion to grant a definite victory to either of the 
interlocutors. Here again, there is a marked difference between Le Neveu and 
Rousseau’s Dialogues. The paranoiac Rousseau is led irresistibly to what he 
believes to be a triumphant vindication of his own innocence. 








DOCUMENTATION OF SAINT-PIERRE’S PROJET 
DE PAIX PERPETUELLE 


By MERLE L. PERKINS 


Two provisions which distinguish the Abbé de Saint-Pierre’s pro- 
ject from plans by Crucé and Sully have not been thoroughly studied 
in the past. Vital to his thinking, they deal with status quo and free- 
dom of trade. Fundamental Article IV reads: “All of the sovereignties 
of Europe will remain always in the state in which they are and will 
have the same boundaries they have now.’* Article VII provides for 
the drafting of commercial laws to regulate trade among the members 
of the league. The aim is to make commerce “universal, always equal, 
always free.” The Abbé explains his terms precisely. The “equal” 
indicates that there are to be no privileged nations: “The first point 
with respect to trade is that no nation shall be given preference and 
that all nations shall be equally free te enter for the purpose of selling 
and buying merchandise.”* The “free” means that duties shall be for 
the most part abolished : “To avoid disputes about droits d’entrée and 
droits de sortie, to spare merchants the inconvenience of inspections 

. . no sovereign would demand of anyone, subject or foreigner, any 
import or export duties, except perhaps for foodstuffs.’’* 

The Abbé’s early biographers, Goumy, Siégler-Pascal, Drouet, De- 
rocque, and more recent writers, including Houwens-Post, Harsin, 
and Friedrich, assume that these proposals did not arise from any 
body of economic theory and attribute them to the Abbé’s inventive- 
ness in adapting the plan to immediate circumstances. Friedrich states 
that Saint-Pierre introduced the status rule because “he felt that he 
must offer them [ministers and princes] effective security for their 
position and possessions.’”* He believes the free trade clause was 
merely a device for reducing friction among nations: “In view of the 
extended trade wars which filled the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, such a provision was clearly designed to remove one of the 
patent causes of war.”* The present paper, based on much material® 
unused in the past, offers evidence to show that the Abbé did not 
merely preach the lesson of peace, to use the words of Friedrich, and 
prescribe arbitrarily the measures he thought necessary for preventing 
war, but based these clauses on definite economic beliefs, the sources 
of which can be traced. 

1 Charles Irénée de Castel, Abbé de Saint-Pierre, Projet de paix perpétuelle 
(Utrecht, 1713), I, 297. 

2 Ibid., I, 323. 

3 Idem. 

*Carl Joachim Friedrich, Inevitable Peace (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), p. 169. 

5 Ibid., p. 168. 


6 Papers of and about Saint-Pierre in the Bibliothéque de la Ville de Neucha- 
tel have been examined by the author, particularly MS 7929. 
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Before 1717, the date of the third volume of the most complete 
edition of the Projet, Saint-Pierre expressed many ideas on national 
wealth. Pieced together, they form a consistent, though limited, body 
of economic theory. 

Great size, he argues, is not necessarily an advantage to a nation. 
When its boundaries are extended by new colonies, only a few people 
profit—the poor who succeed in going to them. Such dispersal of the 
population is harmful, because commerce is abundant within a state 
only when its people are closely gathered together (Projet, I, 382). 
Strength of manpower in close communication contributes to cheap- 
ness in manufacture and makes lower selling prices possible. The 
ability to undersell competitors attracts a large volume of foreign trade. 
It follows that a government is unwise to spend money and time ac- 
quiring land. It should try to have “more subjects, usefully employed, 
which is the principle feature of any policy designed to make the state 
rich” (MS 7929). 

The decision to develop a nation internally rather than to increase 
its territory leads to many changes. The part of the population nor- 
mally sent to fight may be employed in foreign commerce. More men 
are free to marry and raise families. Even members of the nobility can 
be encouraged to enter business (Projet, II, 87-88). The government 
is able to make its workers more effective by improving communica- 
tions, tax policies, gnd manufacturing methods. Better roads and 
canals save time. After study and planning, taxes may be made pro- 
portionate to the ability of each subject to pay (I, 220-21). Taxes be- 
come easier to collect, and, since no one is forced out of business by 
unfair burdens, unemployment is no longer a problem. New inven- 
tions and discoveries may be exploited and communicated to others 
(III, 27). More specialization becomes possible. All of these prac- 
tices, by causing a population increase or its equivalent, more effective 
use of manpower, allow the production of goods in great number and 
cheaply. 

A state that has concentrated on economic growth is in a position 
to compete commercially with other countries. Foreign trade benefits 
nations and individuals, because it is always profitable to give “what 
one has in excess” for needed “useful commodities” (III, 20-21). 
Governments should strive together to remove two conditions which 
diminish the flow of goods. Since differences in methods of calculation 
from one country to another are a hindrance, there should be standard- 
ization of moneys, weights, measures, and the date of the beginning 
of the year. The second obstacle is more serious, because its removal 
involves a change of opinion about the nature of wealth. Trade among 
nations is not free, but is hampered by import and export duties. The 
cause lies in a false attitude toward gold and silver. The Abbé’s com- 
ments, not published before, make his position clear. 


Extrait du mémoire de M. Anisson député de Lyon pour augmenter le com- 
merce du royaume donné le 4 mars 1701. C’est 4 mon avis le meilleur et le plus 
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court de tous ceux que j’ai vus par le nombre de bonnes vues qui y sont abrégées. 

Il commence par une opinion vraie en un sens qui est que l’on doit regarder 
un état riche et opulent a proportion de la quantité de l’or et de l’argent qui y 
est et qui y entre, mais elle est fausse dans un autre sens. Elle est vraie pour 
l'état dans le méme sens qu'elle l’est pour les particuliers qui composent |’état. 
Qu’un particulier ait cent mille écus en argent mais qu’il manque de chevaux, 
de carosses, de meubles pour ses maisons, d’habits pour sa famille et pour ses 
gens, de moutons, de bceufs, de vaches dans ses terres, de vin, de blé, de bois 
pour la dépense de sa maison, s'il manque de maisons méme pour demeurer et 
qu'il lui faille pour avoir toutes ces choses deux cents mille francs, il ne sera 
pas réellement plus riche que celui qui a déja toutes ces choses et qui n’a que 
cent mille francs en argent, c’est que les denrées, la marchandise, les meubles, 
les maisons, etc. valent de l’argent. Ils valent méme mieux en certains cas; c’est 
que l'on vit commodément avec ces choses sans argent, au lieu que l’on ne 
saurait vivre commodément avec de |l’argent tout seul, la ot toutes ces choses 
ne se trouvent point du tout, ou ne se trouvent point a4 échanger avec de |’argent. 

Quand le commerce est établi par terre ou par mer, j’aime autant la marchan- 
dise que l’argent. J’aime autant une certaine quantité de toile de la valeur de cent 
mille francs dans un magasin qu’une somme de cent mille francs dans un 
coffre fort. Il est vrai que tantdot la toile augmente de prix, tantot c’est l’argent 
qui augmente, mais le risque est égal pour |’une et pour l’autre marchandise. 

Il est donc certain que quand le commerce est libre il n’importe en rien qu'il 
y ait dans un état beaucoup d’argent monnoyé ou beaucoup de marchandise de 
la valeur de cet argent monnoyé, car s’il est vrai que l’argent vaut marchandise, 
il n’est pas moins vrai que marchandise vaut argent. 

Il n’y a point de mines d’or en France, mais nos toiles et nos autres denrées 
dont ont besoin ceux qui ont les mines d’or, nous fournissent de l’or avec lequel 
nous avons du poivre et autres épiceries. (MS 7929) ° 


Since gold and silver are not absolute forms of wealth, there is no 
reason for attempting to hold them within the state by manipulation 
of export and import duties. With duties removed, exchange be- 
comes more rapid and profitable. 

Saint-Pierre found substantiation for his theories in the commercial 
practices and circumstances of the Dutch. The policy of Holland in 
the direction of freedom of trade, internal development and efficient 
use of manpower, its density of population, the small size of its terri- 
tory, are presented as characteristics which contribute to national 
wealth (Projet, I, 270-73; MS 7929). 

Much evidence indicates that the Abbé arrived at these conclusions 
only after a long period of study between 1692 and 1717. In 1692 he 
obtained a position at court and began to amass information about the 
theory and practice of government. Notes among his manuscripts at 
Neuchatel show that he was concerned with the commerce of Holland, 
France, and England. He listed four works on commerce: Traité 
général du commerce, Amsterdam, chez Paul Marret, 1705, by Samuel 
Ricard ; Le Négoce d’ Amsterdam, chez P. Brunel, in-4, 1710, by Le- 
Moine de l’Epine; Extrait du mémoire donné a la chambre du com- 
merce sur le commerce d’ Angleterre, in folio, 1713; “Savary nouvelle 
édition in-4 chez Coignard 1713” (MS 7929). The book referred to 
as “Savary” is Le Parfait négociant ou instruction générale pour ce 
qui regarde le commerce des marchandises de France et des pays 
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étrangers, first published in 1675 by Jacques Savary ; the 1713 edition 
included corrections and additions by Jacques Savary Desbruslons. 
The Abbé alluded to the economic writings of Sir William Petty 
(1623-1687). In these same notes he copied recommendations from 
many reports by deputies of commerce, including one written in 1700 
by M. de Fénelon, deputy of Bordeaux, one presented to the Chamber 
of Commerce, January 28, 1701, by M. Rol, deputy of Bayonne, 
another made by M. Anisson, deputy of Lyons, March 9, 1701, and, 
finally, one written by M. du Hallay, deputy of commerce at Nantes, 
March 4, 1701. The many notations suggest that the Abbé made an 
effort at documentation before setting down the ideas on national 
economy which support and justify the project’s clauses on status and 
freedom of trade. 

Many of the details the Abbé brings to bear in explaining his theories 
on commerce are to be found in the texts listed by him in these notes. 
The Traité général du commerce (1705), by Samuel Ricard, claims 
in its preface to meet all of the needs of bankers and merchants who 
cannot boast of having many books, since it contains detailed informa- 
tion about trade, merchandise, banks, and money. The author begins 
with a general account of the commerce of Holland, then concentrates 
particularly on the business of Amsterdam. He describes the East 
and West India companies in detail, their direction, trade, protection 
in warships, the appearance of their cities. Much of his book is de- 
voted to the measures and weights used for dry goods, liquids, and 
grains. Many tables useful for establishing equivalents are given. 
Ricard complains that “differences in weights are encountered not 
only in one kingdom or state, but weights are also different in all 
foreign countries.”’ The Abbé’s interest in standardization is under- 
standable. 

Le Négoce d’Amsterdam (1710), by LeMoine de I’Epine, de- 
scribes Amsterdam’s trade with the principal cities of the world. Be- 
ginning with an account of the Bank of Amsterdam, the author gives 
its purpose, reserves in gold, summarizes rules and regulations, and 
discusses the effect of political and military events—for example, a 
run on the bank in 1672 caused by fear that the armies of Louis XIV 
would take the city. Exchange rates in many cities are given. Tables 
make it possible to determine the beginning of the year, old (Julian) 
or new (Gregorian) style. The Abbé, it will be remembered, was 
interested in establishing a beginning common to all nations. There 
is a description of Dutch trade with Moscovy, Norway, Sweden, Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Spain, and Baltic cities. Exports and imports are 
listed, and dates of the departure and return of ships are sometimes 
supplied. Duties are occasionally cited and, if high, are criticized as 
an impediment to trade. The merchant is warned about obstacles to 
commerce in different countries. The author points out that trade 


} mee Ricard, Traité général du commerce, 2nd ed. (Amsterdam, 1705), 
p. 86. 
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with England could be much more important if the English would 
permit the entrance of all kinds of goods and the departure of certain 
commodities on which there are prohibitions.* From such a text the 
Abbé could learn the point of view of people interested in facilitating 
the movement of goods from one country to another, rather than in 
furthering the mercantilistic policy of any one nation. 

Le Parfait négociant (1713), by Savary, has a definite mission 
which probably influenced the Projet. The author, convinced of the 
need for expanding the commerce of France, wants to encourage more 
people, especially the young, to become merchants. A feeling that 
trade is of prime importance to France often animates the Abbé’s 
thinking. He, too, wants more men to make commerce their life work. 
Both writers seek the means that will allow the French to compete 
more effectively with the Dutch. Saint-Pierre’s recommendation that 
nobles should devote themselves to commerce is certainly not unusual 
for the times. Le Parfait négociant contains copies of edicts by Louis 
XIV which permit nobles to enter commerce. One of them, dated 
Versailles, December, 1701, has the purpose of “trying to encourage 
all of our subjects, nobles and others, who may have some inclination 
or talent for commerce, to devote themselves to it.”” Nobles can do 
this “without forfeiting their nobility.’ 

These books made available to the Abbé a good picture of the com- 
merce of his day, especially that of Holland. In them he could find 
arguments for unrestricted competition and learn about the effect on 
trade of high customs duties and the multiplicity of weights and meas- 
ures, 

The next source bears even more directly on Saint-Pierre’s theory. 
In a Treatise on Taxes (1662), Sir William Petty states that offen- 
sive foreign wars arise from the mistaken opinion “that the greatness 
and glory of a Prince lyeth rather in the extent of his territory, than 
in the number, art, and industry of his people, well united and gov- 
erned.”*° In the Political Anatomy of Ireland (1691), he says that 
the English would profit by abandoning their interest in that country, 
that if Henry II had brought all of the Irish into England, it would 
have “fortified” England by increasing the population and would 
have benefited the Irish as well (I, 157). Speaking of the American 
colonies and the problem of populating them, he notes that land values 
in England would decline if some of its people were sent to those re- 
mote regions (II, 571). Not only are these ideas identical with ideas 
expressed in the Projet, but Saint-Pierre refers specifically to Petty’s 
attitude toward density of population and territorial aggrandizement 
in the notes at Neuchatel : 


8 Jacques LeMoine de I|’Epine, Le Négoce d’' Amsterdam (Amsterdam, 1710), 
130. 


p. 
% Jacques Savary, Le Parfait négociant, ed. P. L. Savary (Geneva, 1752), p. 
86 


10 Sir William Petty, Economic Writings of Sir William Petty, ed. Charles 
Henry Hull (Ithaca, N.Y., 1899), I, 22. 
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The late Sir William Petty, Englishman, clearly demonstrated this opinion 
that density of population, not dispersal of it, leads to national wealth, and he 
concluded that the establishments belonging to his nation in America, in Ireland 
even, and in the highlands of Scotland ought to be abandoned in order to gather 
together the people in England and that this transmigration would enrich indi- 
viduals and the kingdom infinitely more. (MS 7929) 


On other points, Petty’s thinking resembles the Abbé’s. To bring 
the people into closer communication, he recommends new highways, 
bridges, and water routes (I, 29). He insists that taxes should be 
made proportionate to a person’s riches. For him, too, the secret of 
capturing markets is the making of necessities cheaply. In Verbum 
Sapienti (1691), he points out the importance of inventions, which of- 
ten are the equivalent to an increase in population, “for he that can do 
the work of five men by one with machinery, effects the same as beget- 
ting four adult workmen” (I, 118). In the first chapter of his Political 
Arithmetick (1690), Petty compares France to Holland and gives 
as reasons for the superiority of the Dutch in foreign commerce the 
causes the Abbé sets forth—climate, waterways, harbors, the fact that 
they frequent all of the ports of the world, are expert in navigation, 
have different types of ships for different uses, and allow the people 
to worship as they please. The title of the chapter reveals how closely 
the Abbé followed this text: “That a small country and few people, 
by its situation, trade, and policy, may be equivalent in wealth and 
strength to a far greater people and territory; and particularly that 
conveniences for shipping and water-carriage, do most eminently and 
fundamentally conduce thereunto.” For Petty, as for Saint-Pierre, 
the best source of wealth is foreign trade, for there is “more gained by 
manufacture than husbandry and by merchandise than manufacture” 
(1, 255). In all of these respects the similarity between the Abbé’s 
thinking and Petty’s is certain. 

In their attitudes toward gold and silver, they do not see eye to 
eye. Both agree that the wealth of a nation lies in the industriousness 
of its people ; “‘fewness of people is real poverty” for Petty, but at times 
the latter’s interest in gold and silver seems bullionist: “The great 
and ultimate effect of trade is not wealth at large, but particularly 
abundance of silver, gold, and jewels...” (1, 260). At other moments 
he swings closer to the Abbé’s view and says that it would not be 
hard to find a substitute for money, which is to the “whole effect of 
the kingdom as 6 to 667” (I, 113-14). But there is a difference be- 
tween the two writers. Saint-Pierre places no emphasis on the accu- 
mulation of gold and silver; “marchandise vaut argent.” He is a 
proponent of freedom in every sense, whereas Petty would use duties 
to control the flow of trade. Export duties, Petty believes, should be 
kept low enough to make a nation’s goods cheaper than those of other 
countries. By import duties foreign goods should be made dearer 
than domestic goods of the same kind. 

The doctrine of free trade and the attitude toward money that ac- 
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companies it were, however, prevalent during the last part of the 
seventeenth century and the early part of the eighteenth. In his Dis- 
courses upon Trade (1691), Dudley North wrote that gold and silver 
are no different from other commodities, and he closely associated 
prosperity and unrestricted trade: “Laws to hamper trade, whether 
foreign or domestic, relating to money or other merchandises, are not 
ingredients to make a people rich, and abounding in money, and 
stock.”""* Boisguillebert opposed high import and export duties in his 
Détail de la France (1697) and in Dissertation sur la nature des rich- 
esses pointed out that “money, which is idolized from morning until 
night . . . is absolutely of no use alone, since it is not suitable for 
nourishing or for clothing oneself.”** Most of the deputies of com- 
merce whose comments are on record in the Abbé’s notes at Neuchatel 
asked for greater freedom of trade. Close to the problems of merchants, 
they recommended in 1701 changes in policy to increase trade. M. Rol, 
from Bayonne, asked that the number of duties be diminished and 
inspections made easier. He said that all merchants complained of ex- 
cessive import and export duties, which forced them to favor contra- 
band (MS 7929). M. Anisson, deputy of Lyons, stated that “in 
general foreign and domestic goods have been too heavily burdened 
with duties.” He believed that the French should follow the policy of 
the Dutch and, for example, “take only a small duty on the wools 
which enter and on the cloths which leave the country” (ibid.). At 
Nantes, M. du Hallay reported that commerce could not thrive until 
many restrictions were removed: “The liberty of merchants is greater 
in Holland than in France ; imitate all of the articles of their freedom 
and increase them if that is possible; the more freedom there is, the 
more trade expands and grows” (ibid.). Between 1708 and 1717, 
when Saint-Pierre was constructing his plan, steps in the direction 
of freedom were being urged in England. Articles VIII and IX of 
the treaty of commerce proposed by the Tories at Utrecht in 1713 
were designed to remove all French and English prohibitions, not 
effective before 1664, to assure that English duties on French products 
should not exceed duties on goods imported from any other nation, and 
to require that French concessions should be similar. Bolingbroke, 
in a letter to Prior, Whitehall, May 31, June 11, 1713, saidthe surest 
means of preventing war was to establish an advantageous and open 
commerce between England and France.'* In view of this current of 
opinion and his own interest in commerce, it would have been almost 
impossible for Saint-Pierre to form his ideas on freedom and money 
independently.** 


11 Dudley North, Discourses upon Trade (Edinburgh, 1822), pp. 13, 22-23. 

12 Pierre de Boisguillebert, Dissertation sur la nature des richesses, ed. 
Eugéne Daire, Economistes financiers du XVIII®¢ siécle (Paris, 1843), p. 396. 

18 Henry Saint-John, Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, Letters and Correspondence 
(London, 1798), IV, 153. 

14 Cf. Charles Cole, French Mercantilism, 1683-1700 (New York, 1943), pp. 
239-240: “Even the orthodox mercantilists occasionally fell into some heresy for 
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The Abbé’s early biographers, as well as more recent writers, have 
attributed the status and freedom clauses to his originality in seeking 
the specifications of a world without war. It has been assumed that 
there was no theory underlying these provisions, but at the most only 
the desire to please the established monarchs of Europe and to remove 
one of the existing causes of friction. New evidence, however, indicates 
that Articles IV and VII, which in large part determine the nature 
of the plan, rest on economic ideas he derived from definite sources. 

According to Saint-Pierre, aggrandizement is harmful because it 
leads to dispersal of population ; prosperity depends on many workers 
in close communication. Perpetuation of the status, then, should im- 
pose no hardship on nations. Since gold and silver are worth no more 
than other goods, there is no valid reason for preventing their depar- 
ture by duties. When controls are removed, the flow of goods increases. 
All nations can profit by finding new outlets for their agricultural and 
manufacturing power. 

The many details the Abbé used in developing his theories were 
given by Ricard, LeMoine de l’Epine, and Savary. The status pro- 
posal was based on a body of theory which closely followed Petty’s 
ideas. The opinions of North and Boisguillebert, the recommendations 
of deputies of commerce which Saint-Pierre had read, the aims of 
Tory negotiators at Utrecht in 1713, all lent support to the free trade 
clause. 

Ridiculed by rulers of his day, the Abbé was more sympathetically 
heard during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, but 
this does not mean the theory behind his project was advanced. In 
his economic thinking he never broke away from beliefs common in 
his age. He was original only in the sense that he sought to apply 
well-known economic premises to the solution of problems admitting 
no solution in the minds of his contemporaries. After many more 
utopian structures have been followed underground to the intellectual 
bedrock on which they rest, the mentality of Saint-Pierre and his 
kind can perhaps be more completely understood and their contribu- 
tion to world peace better evaluated. 
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a moment and expressed the desire for more freedom, or less regulation, or lower 
tariffs, or a different attitude toward money.” 











THE PREDICAMENT OF GAWAIN 


By Georce J. ENGELHARDT 


There is a kind of predicament so exclusive in its conditions that 
ordinary men never find themselves in its toils. Such was the predica- 
ment that befell Gawain in the adventure that ended at the Green 
Chapel. It was a predicament not made for petty knights uninitiated 
in the mysteries of consummate chivalric virtue; they could elude or 
ignore the dilemmas that it posed, just as the lesser knights in Arthur’s 
hall shrank from the challenge of the “aghlich mayster.” But for 
Gawain it was pat. By universal repute he was the perfect knight 
(lines 676, 914). The pentangle or “endeles knot” emblazoned on his 
shield was the symbol of his reputation. Like the tracery of that star, 
his virtue was reputed to be whole, without gap or inconsistency. This 
reputation was now to be put to the test. It was to be assayed in a 
predicament singularly adapted to the eques pentagonalis. From this 
predicament was to emerge not only the moral of the poem but its 
suspense, its humor, its irony—its delight. This delight has been too 
often disregarded, just as the moral has long been obscured by ex- 
trinsic debate.* Because in this poem the two functions of “prodesse 
aut delectare” are integrally related, neither can be understood unless 
both are understood. 

Because, furthermore, the symbol of the pentangle is so indis- 
pensable to the understanding of the poem, the poet devoted to an 
expatiation on its symbolism no less than forty-three lines (623-65). 
This symbolism is both graphic and numeric, but it is the graphic 
symbolism especially that serves determinatively in understanding the 
poem. As the pentangle may be drawn in one continuous movement, 
so it becomes the symbol of the complete man, whose integrity admits 
no imperfection ; and it is this integrity in Gawain which the poem will 
show to be more apparent than real. The numeric symbolism, origi- 
nating in the fivefold angularity of the pentangle, is secondary. It 
serves to reinforce the import of the graphic symbolism rather than to 
suggest itself the development of the poem. The fivefold schematization 
of the numeric symbolism is not structurally constitutive in this poem 
as it might well be in the rigorous structure, say, of an Alanus de 


1 The text cited is the EETS, os, No. 210, edited by Sir Israel Gollancz, with 
introductory essays by M. Day and M. S. Serjeantson (London, 1940). 

2 The lack of “literary-critical attention” to Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
has recently been signalized by John Speirs, “Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,” 
Scrutiny, XVI (1949), 274 ff. Mr. Speirs’s method is anthropological. In inter- 
preting the predicament of Gawain, I have attempted to associate with the 
symbols of the poem not their hypothetical ultimate or near ultimate mythic 
import, but rather the meaning present to the consciousness of the poet and his 
contemporaries. I am persuaded that the latter method is less likely to detract 
from the integrity of this poem than a method which assumes that the poem is 
merely “near the surface, a Christian poem” (Speirs, p. 279). 
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Insulis. The poet did not, for example, provide five episodes intended 
to illustrate respectively his interpretations of the five angles; nor did 
he present five episodes corresponding to the five virtues that he 
assigned to the fifth angle. 

Yet this expatiation upon the numeric symbolism is not to be re- 
garded as artistically otiose. Rather it exemplifies that practice in 
medieval poetics which contemporary theorists called dilatatio. The 
very word tary which the poet uses in reference to his procedure recalls 
the Latin verb morari, which from the time of Priscian’s Praeexer- 
citamina had been used to designate this practice. Dilatatio may well 
have had an effect upon medieval readers and auditors like that of 
largo in music; and in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight the im- 
portance of the symbolic pentangle was fixed in their minds by the 
prolonged elaboration of forty-three lines. Since, however, the five 
virtues assigned to Gawain in that diatatio are not determinative or 
even quite discriminable, it has seemed more apt in this analysis to 
consider his predicament rather in terms of the three virtues that 
would govern the three domains of activity, the military, the religious, 
and the courtly, in which the complete knight, the veritable man, might 
demonstrate his perfection, or, as the poet has named it, his trawpe. 
These virtues shall be called valor, piety, and courtesy.* . 

The society in which Gawain lived was a valorous society. It 
stemmed from a race of bold men that loved strife (21). Its eponymous 
hero was “Brutus, be bolde burne,” its sovereign the magnificent 
Arthur, whom youth and pride had addicted to hazardous quests. 
From its members it exacted both in peace and war the unremitting 
exercise of valor. Their lives were jeopardized even for diversion, as 
when they jousted in the lists or chased the boar. For their prowess 
the vassals of Arthur were world-renowned, but it was Gawain who 
especially excelled in valor. He was the nonpareil, the “prynce with- 
outen pere / In felde ber felle men fo3t” (873-74). 

This superlative valor was nourished in Gawain by an equally great 
piety. Yet among his fellow knights Gawain was surely not unique in 
bearing upon his shield the picture of the Virgin Mary, nor in drawing 
strength from her image during the crises of battle. These knights were 
pious men, who faithfully attended mass, matins, and evensong, ob- 
served the law of fast, and said their prayers, pater and ave, credo and 
mea culpa. In the most desolate wastes they were never alone, never 
suffered the loneliness of the heathen anhaga, because they could 
always speak with God and make their complaints to Mary. Even the 


’On the symbolism of the pentangle see E. de Bruyne, Etudes d’esthétique 
médiévale (Brugge, 1946), II, 349 ff. The comprehensive symbolism of the 
pentangle, it should be noted, precludes the exclusive identification of Gawain 
with any single virtue such as chastity. For an application of dilatatio, i.e., aug- 
mentation and diminution, characteristic features of the ars nova of medieval 
poetics, to the ars nova of medieval music, see G. Reese, Music in the Middle 
Ages (New York, 1940), pp. 345-46. For a brief account of dilatatio see my 
“Mediaeval Vestiges in the Rhetoric of Erasmus,” PMLA, LXIII (1948), 739-44. 
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Green Knight, that creature of Druidic lore and antique “fayry3e” 
(cf. line 240), had long since changed masters : he now swore “bi gog,” 
and his station, the mound that once may have been a fairy sid, was 
now called a chapel, a name symbolically apposite to the place where 
Gawain would make at the last his true confession. 

The preéminence of Gawain did not end with valor and piety. The 
perfect knight was esteemed also for his superlative courtesy. Beyond 
Camelot and Logres, even beyond the Wirral, he was recognized by 
all who knew courtesy as the paragon not only of “alle prys & prowes” 
but of “pured pewes” as well (912). “Gawan be hende” was the 
exemplar of such refinement to a society that cherished courtesy. The 
members of this society were not, like a Beowulf, engrossed in virile 
exploits. “Justed ful jolile pise gentyle kniztes, / Syben kayred to be 
court, caroles to make” (42-43). It was the “lel layk of luf” that 
inspired their feats and instructed their arms (1512-19). No doubt a 
Beowulf had as keen an appreciation of ceremony, as perceptive a sense 
of decorum, as the brethren of the Table Round or the gracious house- 
hold of Bertilak ; the guard of Hrothgar, for example, was no less civil 
than the “porter pure plesaunt”’ of the castle beyond the Wirral. But 
“sleste3 of bewe3 / & be teccheles termes of talkyng noble” (916-17) 
were not all that the discreet retainers of Bertilak expected to behold 
in the exemplar Gawain. Last but not least, each man said softly to 
his companion, “I hope pat may hym here / Schal lerne of luf-talkyng” 
(926-27). 

If it was a sense of what is “semly” (348) that led Gawain to inter- 
cept the challenge of the Green Knight, it was the ineluctable demands 
of valor that obliged him to persevere faithfully in their covenant. The 
renown of his valor would be forever marred by the blot of recreancy 
if after the twelvemonth Gawain did not come at the appointed hour 
and place to expose his neck to the blow from which there seemed to 
be no recourse. So hard was this fate that even the author intervenes 
to warn Gawain against dereliction : 


Now penk wel, sir Gawan, 

For wobe pat pou ne wonde 

Pis auenture forto frayn, 

Pat pou hatz tan on honde. 
(487-90) 


Small wonder that Gawain’s sleep was gloomy. It would be a noble 
stratagem if he could escape unslain, provided that his honor might 
also emerge unscathed. This was the first dilemma that Gawain faced 
in his predicament. 

The very joy of living that made the prospect of death repugnant 
further complicated his predicament when Sir Gawain, in the prime 
of life (cf. line 54), met the fairest of chatelaines. Her beauty tran- 
scended the superlative ; she was lovelier than the loveliest Guinevere 
(81-84, 945) and as forthputting as she was beautiful. Three times 
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she proffered herself to him. Since it was a discreet household over 
which she was mistress—‘“Vche mon tented hys, / & bay two tented 
payres” (1018-19)—the only restraints that might curb the “wallande 
joye” of Gawain were to be put there by himself. But he was not 
unmindful of his devotion to Mary (1768-69), not unmindful, too, of 
the hereafter awaiting the man that dies in mortal sin (1283-87, 1774- 
75).* Such then was the second dilemma of Gawain. 

This gift of her body which the lady pressed upon Gawain was one 
that he could hardly reveal to her lord, much less return to him by the 
terms of their bargain. Not to exchange such a gift, moreover, would 
constitute a patent breach of the rules prescribed by courtesy (and 
valor and piety) for the conduct of man with man. But courtesy had 
prescribed rules, too, for the conduct of man with woman; and now 
Gawain was beset by a woman who never ceased to remind him of his 
reputation in this regard: 


Your honour, your hendelayk is hendely praysed 

With lorde3, wyth ladyes, with alle pat lyf bere. 

& now 3e ar here, iwysse, & we bot oure one. 
(1228-30) 


The deft humor of this situation may be lost on many a modern com- 
mentator, but it was most surely present to the mind of the reader or 
listener in the fourteenth century. 

The importunacy of the chatelaine was regressive; she was the 
wooer—not the wooed—like her Celtic forebears or like Belyssant, the 
enterprising heroine of the epic Amis et Amile.® Like the love-longing 
sung in the old chanson de toile, the passion the chatelaine affected 
would have reduced her to the “seruaunt” of the man (line 1240). 
Thus, in her way of love she seemed more primitive than the inacces- 
sible domna or the demoiselle difficile of courtly love.* The courtesy of 
Gawain, on the contrary, had progressed beyond those principles of 
courtly service recorded in the twelfth century by Andreas Capellanus 
and exemplified in the humiliation of the Chevalier 4 la charrette. The 
brutal lust which even in the eleventh century the Welsh imagination 


* Cf. the twelfth-century Andreas Capellanus, De amore, ed. E. Trojel (Hav- 
niae, 1892), p. 160: “Quamvis igitur amor cogat omnes curiales exsistere et a 
qualibet homines rusticitate constituat alienos, tamen propter magna, quae 
sequuntur, inconvenientia et poenas gravissimas imminentes res timenda videtur 
et a nullis optanda sapientibus et praecipue odio habenda militibus. Nam quibus 
ex fortuitu proeliorum eventu mortis quotidie videntur instare pericula, maximo 
debent studio praecavere, ne talia committant, propter quae supernae patriae regi 
iudicantur offensi.” 

5 Cf. G. Cohen, Chrétien de Troyes et son cuvre (Paris, 1931), pp. 33-34. 

® The tradition of courtly love preserved by Andreas Capellanus permitted the 
woman to take the initiative, provided that the lover had been proved worthy, yet 
was constrained from avowing the love he had otherwise evinced. Thus Andreas 
(ed. Trojel, pp. 199-200) : “Sed nec illud nostris potest sermonibus obviare, quod 
dicitis, mulieris pudori obsistere, si ipsa suum offerat non petitum amorem 
mulieribus enim nullo reperitur iure negatum suum sponte cuilibet probo largiri 
amorem. Potest ergo mulier, si ab aliquo provocetur amare, eum ad suum pulchre 
et curialiter invitare amorem, si cognoverit virum illud ob aliquam non exprimere 
causam.’ 
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could link with the person of Arthur’ was as alien to Gawain’s code 
as to the amour courtois,* but the service he offered the importunate 
chatelaine was not the service d’amour (1278, 1548, 1845). His code 
made him reject as sinful the love of another man’s wife (1549-53, 
1774-75) ;* yet he must manage this rejection with humility and for- 
bearance, with tact and a light touch. Least of all must he evince an 
unmanly irresponsiveness. The knight whom all the world honored 
for his courtesy must not prove a caitiff in the bower (1773). This 
was the third dilemma posed by Gawain’s predicament. 

In this supreme predicament, Gawain put his faith in a talisman. 
With this band of green silk, he thought to mitigate his predicament. 
Ironically, this self-delusion only made his predicament worse. It is 
true that the talisman was reputed to protect the wearer from death 
and that this power claimed for the talisman was not later disproved. 
It is likewise true that by accepting the talisman from the chatelaine, 
Gawain was enabled to appease her and thus conveniently to preserve 
his reputation for courtesy toward women. But in that very act he 
proved ungenerous, and therefore discourteous, to her husband; he 
sinned against piety and derogated from his valor. When Gawain 
accepted this talisman from the lady, he agreed to conceal this gift 
from her husband; yet Gawain and the lord already had sworn to 
exchange whatever each might acquire. Thus Gawain had willfully 
placed himself in a new dilemma; he could not fulfill one compact 
without breaking the other. This, however, was a dilemma that Gawain 
chose not to face; he repressed it. Despite this full intention of com- 
mitting sin, Gawain went to confession and sought absolution. He 
endeavored to safeguard his body by magic and his soul by a false 
confession. Thus, incongruously, the exemplar of piety took refuge in 
superstition and a false conscience. 


7 Cf. E. Faral, La Légende Arthurienne (Paris, 1929), I, 236 ff. 

8 The tradition of Andreas, which reserves courtly love to the middle and 
upper a expressly recommends the coercing of lower-class women (ed. 
Trojel, p. 236) : “Si vero et illarum [scil. rusticarum] te feminarum amor forte 
attraxerit, eas pluribus laudibus efferre memento, et, si locum inveneris oppor- 
tunum, non differas assumere, quod petebas et violento potiri amplexu. Vix enim 
ipsarum in tantum exterius poteris mitigare rigorem, quod quietos fateantur se 
tibi concessuras amplexus vel optata patiantur te habere solatia, nisi modicae 
saltem coactionis medela praecedat ipsarum opportuna pudoris.” Cf. the pas- 
tourelle. There is reason to believe that Gawain disapproved even of such 
coercion. In verses 1495-97, the chatelaine seems to be arguing as follows. 
Major: a woman belonging to the villein class is a proper object of compulsion. 
Minor : a woman who denies her love to Gawain is behaving like a woman of the 
villein class (cf. * ‘vilanous,” line 1497). Therefore, a woman who denies her love 
to Gawain is a proper object of compulsion. If Gawain had taken the trouble to 
reject the minor premise alone, it might be inferred that he assented to the 
major. Since, however, in his retort he did nothing but reject the idea of com- 
pulsion itself, it may be inferred that he did not assent to the major premise. 

® Cf. Andreas in his heavy-handed “rejection of love” (ed. Trojel, p. 314) : 
“Odit namque Deus et utroque iussit testamento puniri, quos extra nuptiales 
actus agnoscit Veneris operibus obligari vel quocunque voluptatis genere detineri.” 
Otherwise in a judgment ascribed by Andreas to the Countess of Champagne 
(ed. Trojel, p. 154): “nulla etiam coniugata regis poterit amoris praemio 
coronari, nisi extra coniugii foedera ipsius amoris militiae cernatur adiuncta.” 
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The_irony implicit in this compromise with virtue was augmented 
by the poet as he proceeded to the next episode in the testing of 
Gawain. Having just conspired in one act of deception, Gawain was 
now to be exposed again to this sin. While being conducted from the 
castle toward the chapel, he was accosted by his guide, who urged him 
to flee. But the guide did not rest there. He offered to swear a solemn 
oath of secrecy, averring that he would never reveal Gawain’s defec- 
tion. Gawain rejected this proffer brusquely ; but the self-righteousness 
of his annoyance serves less to obscure than to heighten the ironic 
analogy between this oath proffered by the guide and an earlier promise 
of secrecy—that tendered by a more compliant Gawain to the more 
persuasive chatelaine. 

This irony, like the action itself, is consummated in the scene at the 
Green Chapel, the fifth and last test of the pentagonal Gawain.'® The 
scene begins with Gawain’s disillusionment at the grass-grown chapel : 


“We, lorde,” quop pe gentyle kny3t, 
“Wheber pis be be grene chapelle? 
He[re] my3t aboute myd-ny3t 
Pe dele his matynnes telle.” 
(2185-88) 


With an ironic deflection, it proceeds to Gawain’s self-disillusionment, 
when the black magic proves to be white," and eventuates in his 
diatribe against women—a discordant diatribe for Gawain the courte- 
ous. Courtesy toward women was one virtue he had preserved. His 
valor and his piety had suffered some impairment, but for these de- 
fections he had already made amends, though in an order the reverse 
of the usual, by suffering penance for them under the axe of the Green 
Knight and then avowing them in a true confession. It is all the more 
ironic that the one virtue which had remained conspicuously intact 
should now undergo a conspicuous evaporation, that the exemplar of 
courtesy should rail like the misogynists, should echo the plea they 
had inherited from Adam: “Domine, erat femina.” Unlike Adam, 
Gawain asked to be forgiven: “Paz I be now bigyled, / Me pink me 
burde be excused” (2427-28). Like Adam, he was forgiven, not 
because the poet disliked women, however, rather because he under- 
stood men. 

There was no malice in the irony of this poet. It sprang from jus- 
tice ; it ended in mercy. This poet knew the frailty of human flesh and 
the self-complacency of the human spirit. The moral of his poem is not 


10T.e., the first three tests were staged by the chatelaine, the fourth by the 
guide. The initial challenge of the Green Knight, which stands apart from this 
fivefold cluster of tests, is not so much a test as the mode of access to the tests. 

11 The upsurge of Gawain’s mood after the grazing blow of the Green Knight 
is likened by Mr. Speirs (p. 298) to a “rebirth.” I should prefer to construe it— 
less anthropologically and perhaps more literarily—as a step in the ironic pro- 
gression of the episode; it prepares by way of contrast for the abashment of 
Gawain that immediately ensues. 
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merely that man should curb his fear or rein his lust or keep his word ; 
it is deeper and simpler. It is the moral of a poet who has become long 
familiar with the very heart of life. It is the vanity of human pride— 
the pride of magnificent kings, of gray-eyed queens, of perfect knights 
whose perfection is illusory. That such pride should be chastened is 
just, and justice cannot seem otherwise than grim. Like the hard 
actualities, like winter storm and strife, justice is hard. Its instruments 
are not pleasant to look at, like the miscolored knight to whom Gawain 
made his true confession and Morgan la Fay, from whose body all 
loveliness had long since inexorably passed.'* The arduous way that 
leads through self-knowledge to humility is harsh, like the journey of 
Gawain from Logres to the Wirral and beyond. Yet in the midst of the 
cold wilderness, Gawain found the castle, mercifully warm; and the 
grim monster proved to be one with the ever merry host. If the glow 
of life within the gracious castle made temptation the more insidious, 
this was but a reminder that man must not presume upon divine mercy, 
that his experience of mercy must not relax his vigilance any more 
than the apparent severity of justice must occasion despair. If the 
“game” the Green Knight played with Gawain was gruesome, the cut 
of his blade was slight, and his reproof was even gentler : 


As perle bi be quite pese is of prys more, 

So is Gawayn, in god fayth, bi oper gay kny3te3. 

Bot here yow lakked a lyttel, sir, & lewte yow wonted, 

Bot pat wat; for no wylyde werke, ne wowyng nauber ; 

Bot for 3e lufed your lyf, pe lasse I yow blame. 
(2364-68) 


Thus mercy blends with justice in a poet for whom, as for number- 
less other poets, time fleets through the round of seasons, but for 
whom, unlike them, this elegiac round begins and ends in the joy of 
Christmastide.** This poet was not a rigorist.** He did not moralize 


12 The common assumption that Morgan la Fay is motivated in Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight by envy of Guinevere is gratuitous: it receives no support 
from the text itself. The poet explicitly states that the joint (and it should be 
noted, the successful) purpose of Bertilak and Morgan was by means of extreme 
horror to test and tame the pride (“hawtesse,” “surquidre”) of the Round Table 
and Guinevere (2444-63). The reference to death in line 2460 is nothing more 
than an instance of hyperbole. 

18 Cf. also the historical alternation expressed in verses 18-19. 

14In a recent attempt to achieve an intrinsically valid interpretation (D. E. 
Baughan, “The Role of Morgan Le Fay in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,” 
ELH, XVII [1950], 241 ff.), the poem has been explained as “an apotheosization 
of chastity.” This conception is based ultimately upon an interpretation of lines 
330-37 that appears questionable for the following reasons: 

(1) This interpretation construes Arthur’s brandishing not as a limbering up, 
but as an actual attempt by Arthur to strike the Green Knight. This interpreta- 
tion seems implausible, for the poet states that while Arthur is thus brandishing 
the axe, the Green Knight strokes his beard detachedly and then draws down 
his garment to expose his neck. Thus both men are engaged only in preparation 
for the blow—the Green Knight baring his neck to give his opponent clear access, 
as he will later do for Gawain, Arthur limbering his arm and adjusting it to the 
unusually large axe, which he must employ effectively on the first blow since 
there will be no second. The expression “mayn dinte3” (336) is merely a stylistic 
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on Gawain’s false confession. He did not inveigh against Gawain’s 
secularism. Gawain had resisted the flesh, he had defied the devil, he 
had succumbed to the world, and he had come to know himself. His 
humility, which in the beginning had savored somewhat of polite self- 
deprecation (354-57), had now become pure and genuine. The endless 
knot had been superseded by the knot of green silk (2487). This was 
enough. 


Loyola University 
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variation or, as a contemporary rhetorician would have termed it, a dilatatio of 
“sturnely sture3” (331). 

(2) In support of this interpretation, it is asserted further that Arthur is 
prevented from striking the Green Knight because Arthur is unchaste. This, 
like the prescience imputed to Morgan under this hypothesis, is a quite extrinsic 
assumption. The fault of Arthur signalized in this poem is pride and not at all 
unchastity. What impels Arthur to take upon his royal person the challenge of 
the adventurer is affronted pride. What precludes the king’s execution of the 
challenge is royal decorum; cf. lines 348 ff 

It is mistaking the spirit of this poem to term it an “apotheosization” of any- 
thing whatsoever. Actually it is a humane and sympathetic presentation designed 
to reveal how human and imperfect is even a supposedly perfect knight such as 
the pentagonal Gawain. 

Furthermore, sexual purity as it figures in this poem is operative only in a 
limited sense. It refers not to abstention from extramarital sexual activity, but 
simply and solely to abstention from infringement upon the marital bond. Even 
Morgan, who under this hypothesis is assumed by her magic to be contriving an 
apotheosis of chastity, has not herself been chaste; she had, as the poet states, 
long practiced “drwry” with Merlin, from whom she had learned this very magic. 
Nor is Gawain chaste per se, as would be expected if the F am were actually an 
apotheosis of chastity; his chastity is prudential. Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight should not be confused with Cleanness. Neither should it be forgotten 
that to the medieval mind the spiritual sin pride, not the corporal sin lust, was 
the greatest of the deadly sins. 








THE TEMPTATIONS IN MARLOWE’S 
HERO AND LEANDER 


By Martin T. WILLIAMS 


One episode in Marlowe's partial redaction of Hero and Leander 
has perplexed, distressed, and offended readers and scholars. Their 
reactions seem justified. It is the incident, roughly covering lines 159 
through 226 of the second sestiad, wherein Neptune issues his salacious 
and bewildering invitation for dalliance to Leander. Marlowe, it seems, 
was having a capricious and smutty jest, which is quite uncalled for 
and, what is worse, quite without any larger integration into his poem. 
The traditional arguments against the episode are excellently summed 
up by Professor L. C. Martin in his 1933 edition of the R. H. Chase 
Collected Works: 


it is impossible not to sympathize with those who feel that on this occasion the 
principle of unity has not been well served. Certain details and digressions may 
well seem out of place, even in a baroque design; the trivial incident of Neptune’s 
courtship of Leander in Sestiad II calls aloud for excision or recasting, not 
perhaps on the moral grounds adduced by Professor Legouis, for the gods are 
notoriously superior to human ethical codes, but because this account of Neptune’s 
heavy enticements and ludicrous discomforture is aesthetically inept. . . .2 


In the same year that the above was published, M. C. Bradbrook 
reéxamined the poem, possibly following the suggestion of Ezra 
Pound, who had written, “I suspect that Marlowe started to parody 
himself in Hero and Leander,’’* and certainly following T. S. Eliot, 
who had offered a Marlowe who had constantly developed his verse 
to an instrument for the expression of bitter irony.* Miss Bradbrook’s 
essay* is extremely interesting, and her arguments for accepting the 
poem as a mock-heroic, mock-romantic, and ironic one are instructive. 
However, even on these terms, the episode under our consideration is 
not specifically dealt with, and might still be termed capricious and 
extrinsic to the poetic fabric. The interpretive problem has still not 
been solved. 

Marlowe, from the Ovid translations, through Tamburlaine, to the 
Massacre, habitually dealt with material which had a strongly sensa- 
tional and explosive surface impression, and the Hero and Leander 


1L. C. Martin, Introduction to Marlowe’s Poems, in Works of Christopher 
Marlowe, R. H. Chase, gen. ed. (London, 1933), IV, 7. Some scholars and 
critics have avoided mentioning the event altogether. This is true, for example, 
of U. V. Ellis-Fermor and of John Bakeless, in their definitive volumes. More 
recently, M. Poirier has used the episode—quite mistakenly, I believe—as evi- 
dence that Marlowe himself was perverted. See Michel Poirier, Christopher 
Marlowe (London, 1933), pp. 37-38. 

2Ezra Pound, ABC of Reading (Norfolk, Conn., 1951), p. 72. Originally 
published in book form in 1934. 

8 T. S. Eliot, “Christopher Marlowe,” in Collected Essays (New York, 1951). 

4M. C. Bradbrook, “Hero and Leander,” in Scrutiny, II (1933), 59-64. 
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story certainly is—or can readily be made into—an erotic one. But 
here he seems to have introduced this more sensational element him- 
self, since the incident is not mentioned in his source, the Hero and 
Leander of Musaeus. (As Michel Poirier says, “It is significant that 
there is not the slightest parallel to this episode in the Greek poem 
from which Marlowe drew his inspiration.”*) Nor is it in Ovid's 
reference to the story (Amores XVI, 31-32), which he knew. But 
elsewhere, on the other hand, Marlowe never uses the sensational 
aspects of his material only for their own sake, for he is an artist and 
he is interested in giving them significance. It would seem that we 
had best be careful if we accuse him of not having done so here. 

What I wish to do here is to explain this perplexing episode: by 
showing that Marlowe was working with material from traditional 
classical myth, not eclectic caprice, and by demonstrating that the 
resultant episode and its meaning are in several respects an intrinsic 
part of both the narrative and thematic elements of the poem. And I 
believe that these arguments will apply whether we wish to call the 
general tone of the poem serious or ironic, or both. I believe that this 
episode is actually not eccentric, and that its moral significance is not 
questionable. The poet had the full dignity of a deep-rooted body of 
classical myth and literary tradition behind him. He understood the 
meaning of this material and, following the repeated example of his 
English master Spenser, could recast and revitalize to his own purpose. 

But before we examine that background of mythology, some pre- 
liminary remarks (on some matters that may have been preliminary 
to Marlowe himself) can be made. On the narrative level we can 
safely say that in the event itself a missing motive is being “planted” 
for Neptune to cause the storm which was later to drown Leander. 
As Marlowe alluded to the outcome in his translation, Ovid’s Elegies: 


But if sterne Neptune’s windie powre prevaile, 
And waters force, force helping Gods to faile, 
With thy white armes upon my shoulders seeze, 
So sweete a burthen I will beare with eaze. 
The youth oft swimming to his Hero kinde, 
Had then swum over, but the way was blinde.® 


The god will have this revenge because the innocent youth had frus- 
trated and defied him. 

Likewise, the attribution of lechery to a god, and especially to a 
sea-god, does not surprise us as going counter to tradition. Con- 
temporary interpretations of the Aeneid—those in the medieval tradi- 
tion—held the sea’s allegorical significance to be the temptation to 
baseness which had to be dealt with in the search for wholeness and 
wisdom. The sea in the Odyssey was similarly read. Contemporary 
to Marlowe, Spenser used Neptune as an embodiment of sensuality 


5 Poirier, op. cit., pp. 38-39. 
® Works of Christopher Marlowe, ed. C. F. Tucker Brooke (Oxford, 1946), 
p. 600. Hereafter cited as Works. 
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and lechery in the Faery Queen; three stanzas (XL-XLII) of Book 
III, Canto XI, are devoted to an account of several of his sexual ex- 
ploits. This gives us a more specifically sexual interpretation of the 
sea, as well as a narrative integration, but it still does not completely 
explain Neptune’s actions. He had to have a motive and he was char- 
acteristically lecherous. But why should Marlowe choose such an 
episode to objectify these things ? 

His choice was not arbitrary nor eclectic. He discovered it partly in 
his source, partly in mythology. When Leander protests to Neptune: 
“You are deceav’d, I am no woman I,”’ we may be reminded of 
Tiresius or another such story. But this story does not really gioss our 
episode. One Neptune story, however, is applicable, and for that we 
shall turn where Marlowe most frequently directs us, to Ovid and to 
Virgil. In the Metamorphoses, Book XII, we are told the story of 
Caenis-Caeneus, who 


would not consent to any marriage; but, so report had it, while walking along a 
lonely shore she was ravished by the god of the sea. When Neptune had tasted 
the joys of his new love, he said: “Make now your prayers without fear of 
refusal. Choose what you most desire. . . .” Then Caenis said: “The wrong 
that you have done me calls for a mighty prayer, the prayer that I may never 
again be able to suffer so. Grant me that I be not woman: then you will have 
granted all.’”’® 


It was done. In other versions, the story of Caeneus often gets a bit 
inverted. As Virgil, for example, has it, it is stated: “Caeneus, once 
a youth, now a woman, and again turned back by Fate into her form 
of old.”*® These two passages are cross-referenced in most Renaissance 
editions of the Latin poets. The legend is originally a Greek one, and 
as early as 400 the scholiasts and Servius had added notes to the 
Aeneid explaining the passage, which notes became permanently a part 
of that work during the Middle Ages.*® Thus, although Caenis-Caeneus 
might begin either as male or female, the important point for us (and 
for Marlowe) is that Poseidon-Neptune could exchange his sex. This 
is the hidden allusion of these lines in Hero and Leander, from those 
Latin poets whom Marlowe knew best. 

Here, it is clear, Marlowe found the answer to providing a motive, 
and the justification therefor, in the mythological material traditionally 
associated with Neptune. He took the Caeneus story and reworked the 


7 Works, p. 508. 

8 Ovid, Metamorphoses, with an English translation by Frank Justus Miller 
(New York, 1926), Book XII, lines 189 ff., 195. 

® Virgil, with an English translation by H. Rushton Fairlough, 2 vol. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1936), Aeneid, Book VI, lines 448-49, I, 535-36. 

10 See Wilhelm Heinrich Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der griechischer 
und rémischen mythologie (Leipzig, 1884-1937), II, 896. In the version of the 
story which seems to have attracted Virgil, Caeneus turns in fear from a snake 
and thereby becomes a woman. For an extremely interesting interpretation of 
the serpent, see Gerhart Adler, Studies in Analytical Psychology (New York, 
1948), pp. 100 ff. I have made no real interpretation of the Caeneus myth here, 
but I would say that Dr. Adler’s approach might bring us very close to the kind 
of meaning that Marlowe apprehended in it. 
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allusion to suit his own poem. The question of the sex of Leander 
need not concern the transforming Neptune. However, there is further 
reason for Marlowe to provide his Neptune with a sexual motive in 
this poem. Again, we may call it only “caprice,” but if we do, I think 
we will not only be doing a great poet an injustice, but we will be 
ignoring the levels of meaning on which the episode operates and will 
neglect to see its integration. To explain this, we need to retrace our 
steps a bit and refer to Marlowe's source. 

In Musaeus’ poem, fire is predominantly used as a love image. His 
Leander, handsome, brave, admired, self-sufficient, is seized with a 
love to which he gives himself completely, and the true nature of which 
he, Daphnis-like, seeks to discover. This love is repeatedly a fire, an 
“inner burning.” Again, we remember that Hero lights his way across 
the Hellespont with guiding torches. As Leander swims on his first 
trip to her, the poet notes in his own person that it is remarkable that 
he does not consider the rigors and exertion that the love and waters 
put him to; he thinks only of the ideal of his love. This is immediately 
followed by the suggestion that it is strange that this water does not 
quench his fire. The first suggestion glosses the imagery of the second. 
His love—which has been equated with fire—would be quenched by 
water. The water could do this if it could interpose and distract him 
from the consuming devotion to his ennobling love and remind him of 
the discomfort he should be experiencing. He does not consider him- 
self, but only his love, and thus, by ignoring the water, he “loses” 
himself in it. 

Marlowe, transforming, as was his wont, all that he touched, has 
also used the Caeneus myth to dramatize this imagery. His Leander, 
again, is the celebrated self-sufficient youth who is consumed by the 
external love to which he devotes himself. Neptune, the water, 
attempts to interpose by offering a kind of pseudo-love. I believe it 
should be directly related to Spenser’s “false” love wherein true love’s 
“mightie mysteries” are performed with “lewd speeches and licentious 
deeds”*'—love, in short, that is self-indulgent, that seeks the lowest 
pleasure, that is mere sexuality. And his Leander likewise ignores the 
water, innocently spurns this false love for the true love of Hero. 
Quite possibly, it is this very innocence (infuriating to Neptune and 
the cause of the storm) which brings about Leander’s “fall.” If he 
had refused with knowledge, we would have a different story and a 
different myth. Thus Marlowe has dramatized and personified 
Musaeus’ symbolism by his use of mythological material which was 
established and available to him. The love of Leander for Hero is 
provided with the foil of false love, giving the whole poem wider 
definition and meaning.’* His use of the Hero story, like the use of the 


11“Colin Clouts Come Home Againe,” in Complete Poetical Works of 
Spenser, Cambridge Edition (Boston, 1936), lines 788-89, 696. 

12 Similarly, the seemingly and reputedly extrinsic episode of Zeus and 
Ganymed with which Marlowe’s Dido begins is intended to provide a foil to the 
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Caeneus myth incorporated within it, is, typically, at once clever and 
sprightly, and still enormously serious. 

Therefore, in this episode, Marlowe has enriched his narrative with 
motive. He also wished to dramatize the imagery and implicit mean- 
ing of his source poem, and thereby to enrich and make contemporary 
his own reinterpretation of it. To do this he drew upon an established 
body of classical myth which he recreated. 

With the introduction of this temptation to false love, as a contrast, 
Leander’s feeling for Hero is more pointed, its significance more 
realized; Marlowe has enlarged the horizon of the poem, broadened 
the world which it encompasses. A late Greek poem about the dis- 
covery of passion and the capriciousness of fate has become a poem 
about the nature of love and duty, of the nature of innocence and 
knowledge, and of a release from selfishness—a poem of Renaissance 
Neo-Platonic thought. With the story of Hero and Leander, which, 
like that of Daphnis and Chloe, is a myth of the groping discovery of 
love, spiritual and sensuous, he has combined by allusion the Caeneus- 
Caenis myth, which, like the Tiresius story, objectifies the meaning 
and power of right sexuality. Unlike Caeneus and Tiresius, Leander 
chooses (through innocence) a sexuality which is the fruition of “true” 
love. The myths are reborn through the learning, the insight, and 
finally the genius, of the poet. 

If there is anything more to be added, it would arise from Professor 
Martin’s rather puzzling remark, quoted above, that “the gods are 
notoriously superior to human ethical codes.” This represents, it seems 
to me, a misunderstanding of the nature of classical theology, a better 
understanding of which is essential to Marlowe. The classical system 
was initially one wherein the acceptance of what we might call the 
collective Greek godhead meant acceptance of the powers of both 
good and evil in that godhead (and thence in each of its separate 
elements). As the classical deities are projections of reality, so are 
they projections of both the good and evil that experience shows 
are component parts of that reality. And this does not mean that 
good is not good, nor evil evil, nor that consciousness of them should 
not be recognized, nor the former less to be cultivated, nor the latter 
less controlled. Marlowe, I believe, understood this theological system 
as it informed the classical poets. The later Romantics who redis- 
covered Marlowe likewise felt themselves closely akin to it. 

But to say that Marlowe understood these classical ideas and made 
use of them is not to say that his poetry is committed to them as the 
total view of existence which it seeks to convey, just as his liberal 
employment of Spenser’s moral concepts does not finally commit him 
to a Spenserian view of life. The question of what larger moral and 
religious meanings Marlowe’s works do finally convey is a large and 


love definition of the plot and the subplot. Therefore, no matter how the subject 
matter may repel us, it is a quite intrinsic element of the play, a negative foil, 
which allows us a fuller definition of its meaning and unity. 
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neglected one. Certainly the process of taking striking speeches from 
various characters’ mouths and awarding them the title of the con- 
victions of the poet or the “meanings” of his tragedies will no more 
suffice us with Marlowe than it does with Shakespeare. Machiavel 
may have counted religion “but a childish toy,” but to Marlowe it 
was a matter of large importance, subtly (if often elusively) permeat- 
ing most of his poetry. 


Columbia University 








ON THE IDENTITY MOTIVE IN PARADISE REGAINED 


By Epwarp CLEVELAND 


In “Paradise Regained” : The Tradition and the Poem (Baltimore, 
1947) Elizabeth Pope has argued that an important motive in the 
action is Satan’s attempt to discover Christ’s real identity." She has 
shown that Christ’s frustration of this attempt in speech after speech 
adds much to the dramatic tension of the debate. Moreover, the singu- 
lar treatment of the “triple equation” as well as Christ’s un-Christlike 
speeches seem best explained as the result of Milton’s wish to exploit 
the identity motive. And, finally, the tower episode, from which Mil- 
ton discarded the traditional interpretation, gains greatly as peripeteia 
when seen as the climax of a search for Christ’s identity. Professor 
Pope’s perceptive reading has revealed unsuspected complexities in a 
poem which has seemed to many critics in the past a rather static 
debate. But the substantiation of her hypothesis, and her analysis of 
the identity motive’s ramifications in the assault by violence, leading 
up to and including the tower episode, seem to me to be incomplete. 
It is in the hope of making them more complete that the following is 
written. 


I. THE O_p TESTAMENT AND THE IDENTITY MOTIVE 


Almost certain substantiation of Professor Pope’s thesis can be 
found in the poem itself in Milton’s use there of the Old Testament. 
The very fact that Christ so often depends upon Old Testament wis- 
dom and example in order to repel Satan suggests that for some rea- 
son he is acting as a man rather than a divine being. And if one traces 
references to the Old Testament throughout the poem, it becomes clear 
that they are used as a device for fortifying Christ against temptation 
without forcing the acknowledgment of his essential divinity. 

Milton’s handling of Old Testament figures to suit the identity 
motive is first apparent in God’s address to Gabriel (I, 130-67). In 
this address God reveals that a part of his purpose in permitting the 
temptation of Christ is to teach Satan a lesson that “he might have 
learnt” from his failure with Job. Obviously Job’s “constant perse- 
verance” may serve equally well as example to Christ, as indeed it 
does later. We learn, moreover, by implication, that Adam and Eve, 
“By fallacy surpris’d,” may not provide such positive example, but 
only a warning. These suggestions are enforced when Christ first 
appears. He is seen in a long soliloquy, in which his nature as exalted 

1The motive is stated explicitly by Satan (I, 89-93; IV, 500-40) and, if 
Satan is not to be believed, even when he speaks “swoln with rage,” by Milton 
himself (1, 124; IV, 569-71). In Professor Pope’s book the motive is demon- 
strated in the third chapter, pp. 31-41, and its ramifications in the poem ana- 


lyzed, especially, in Chapter VII. I have here quoted from the Merritt Y. Hughes 
edition (New York: Odyssey Press, 1937). 
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man.is chiefly emphasized and in which we learn that he early read 
the “Law of God . . . and found it sweet, / Made it my whole delight, 
and in it grew” to perfection (I, 207-208). Even Christ’s own knowl- 
edge of his higher perfection he learned when, having heard from 
Mary the details of his miraculous birth, 


straight I again revolv’d 
The Law and Prophets, searching what was writ 
Concerning the Messiah, to our Scribes 
Known partly, and soon found of whom they spake 
I am; this chiefly that my way must lie 
Through many a hard assay even to the death. 
(1, 259-64) 


We may thus expect the Law of God and the example of Old Testa- 
ment figures who have obeyed the Law to be among Christ’s main 
supports if he is to thwart Satan without revealing or resorting to 
his divine power. 

Satan’s first temptation of Christ is calculated not only to destroy 
his efficacy as Redeemer but, paradoxically, to force him to reveal his 
divinity: “But if thou be the Son of God, Command / That out of 
these hard stones be made thee bread” (I, 342-43). In his rejection 
of the temptation (I, 347-56) Christ’s quotation of the Law—‘“Is it 
not writtn ... Man lives not by Bread only”—and his documentation 
of the Law with the examples of the people fed with manna, of Moses, 
and of Elijah, who “Wander’d this barren waste, the same I now,” 
are effective without recourse to any power or knowledge beyond that 
available to any man who will read the Old Testament fervently. 

And so it is in the temptation of the banquet, as pertinently through- 
out the temptation of the kingdoms. First Satan tries to get Christ 
to partake of the banquet by appealing to the law of natural necessity. 
But Christ knows that God can satisfy his natural hunger “some other 
way, / Though hunger still remain” (II, 254-55); he is fully pre- 
pared to resist his appetite by the example of Elijah, “Though raven- 
ous, taught to abstain,” which comes to him in a dream (II, 263-78). 
And at the outset of the temptations to vainglory, Christ is shown 
firmly fortified by the example of “Gideon and Jephtha, and the Shep- 
herd lad” (II, 439), 


for throughout the World 
To me is not unknown what hath been done 
Worthy of Memorial, (II, 443-45) 


and by a moral wisdom (II, 457-86) available even to a pagan. Pro- 
fessor Pope has noted that Christ’s un-Christlike condemnation of the 
“miscellaneous rabble” (III, 50) is best explained as defense against 
revealing his true nature as the incarnation of absolute Mercy when 
rejecting Satan’s offer of the laud of men. On what grounds, then, can 
Christ express the confidence in glory necessary to silence the temp- 
ter? He asserts that confidence on the example of Job (III. 64-68) 
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and even of Socrates (III, 96). When Satan offers his aid in the 
conquests which he says are necessary if Christ is to assume the 
throne of David, Christ refers to the Old Testament story both to cast 
doubt on Satan’s motive (III, 406-13) and to confute the assertion 
that it is his sacred duty to free “My brethren, as thou call’st them, 
those Ten Tribes” (414-40). And finally, Christ resists the appeal 
of profane art and learning, preferring “All our Law and Story 
strew’d / With Hymns, our Psalms with artful terms inscrib’d” 
(IV, 334-35) and the wisdom of the prophets, 

As men divinely taught, and better teaching 

The solid rules of Civil Government 

In thir majestic unaffected style 

Than all the Oratory of Greece and Rome. 

(IV, 357-60) 

The only serious danger to Professor Pope’s thesis comes in IV, 
174-81, wherein, before the tower episode, Christ seems tacitly to 
admit his real identity as the only-begotten Son of God, whereas up 
to now his arguments have all been ambiguous. Yet his reference 
here to enduring “the time, till which expir’d, / Thou hast permission 
on me” may be explained by his knowledge of the “permission” 
granted Satan in tempting Job and others who were merely exalted 
men. And the intensive use of “Son of God” (a title already ambi- 
guous because of the carefully hypothetical use Christ has made of 
it heretofore) may be justified, without positing an admission of divin- 
ity, since he now knows the Law documented with Old Testament 
examples not available to Adam and Eve. It is Christ’s possession 
of this knowledge that makes Satan’s present “attempt bolder than 
that on Eve, / And more blasphémous.” 


II. THe ASSAULT BY VIOLENCE 


Christ’s triumph over the three temptations—of the stones, the 
banquet, and the kingdoms—testifies to his supreme manhood, not 
more. So much may any man accomplish, Milton seems to say. In 
the tower episode, however, Satan resorts to violence, to direct assault 
rather than persuasion, and to repel this Christ not only discloses for 
the first time, but employs the full power of, his divinity. In her analy- 
sis it seems to me that Professor Pope has developed incompletely 
the ambiguities of this episode, especially the parallels it bears to 
Christ’s ultimate redemption of man. 

Milton clearly marks the break between the temptations and the 
assault by violence: 


but Satan now 
Quite at a loss, for all his darts were spent, 
Thus to our Saviour with stern brow replied. 
. .. soon thou shalt have cause 
To wish thou never hadst rejected thus 
Nicely or cautiously my offer’d aid. 
(IV, 365-77) 
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And‘at the outset of that assault Milton emphasizes anew the identity 
motive: “A Kingdom they portend thee, but what Kingdom, / Real 
or Allegoric I discern not” (389-90). His “power not yet expir’d,” 
Satan returns Christ to the wilderness, and there plagues him with 
ugly dreams and a supernaturally violent storm, which Christ bears 
“unappall’d in calm and sinless peace.” Satan’s mocking taunts (451- 
83), insult added to injury, leave Christ completely unruffled; and 
this indifference, which significantly foreshadows Christ’s patient 
sufferance of the indignities at Calvary, goads Satan to the fullest 
revelation yet of his evil nature. 

The evil manifest in Satan when he speaks “swoln with rage” (500- 
40), and later (551-59) “in scorn,” comprises one of the richest of 
aesthetic ambiguities in the poem. It is born, in immediate context, 
of spitefulness at the frustration of his purposes, one of the meanest 
of vices. But this spitefulness derives ultimately from the crowning 
sin of pride—we may recall God’s reference to the lesson Satan 
“might have learnt”—a pride revealed in all its ugliness in his obtuse 
obstinacy in refusing to be satisfied with Christ’s demonstration of 
virtue, in his self-destructive insistence upon the testimony of miracle. 
This insistence, in turn, recalls the scornful questionings of those 
who crucified their Redeemer. Satan’s presumption upon the potency 
“permitted” him recalls, moreover, the traditional interpretation of 
the tower episode as temptation to superbia vitae. He mocks Christ’s 
ability to stand upon the “highest Pinnacle” in Jerusalem (it certainly 
is not far-fetched to see here a suggestion of the Cross), thus demon- 
strating his doubt of Christ’s divinity unless proved by the angels’ 
saving him from death, and confident in his pride that even should 
Christ be saved he will have been forced to disclose his divinity on 
Satan’s terms. He gloats in the knowledge that he has at last forced 
Christ upon an impossible dilemma, either to die or, after all his self- 
sufficiency, to adopt Satan’s means of avoiding death. 

Then comes the magnificent “recognition” and “peripeteia” of an 
epic intensely dramatic throughout. For Christ at the same time 
asserts his divinity and defeats utterly Satan’s purpose—in lines gath- 
ering up into supreme simplicity the full complex of Satan’s scorn 
and Christ’s transcendent glory, lines replete with echoes of ancient 
antagonism and future triumph, in which we hear the woe of Adam’s 
fall and the promise of his redemption standing steadfast with God: 


To whom thus Jesus: also it is written, 
Tempt not the Lord thy God; he said and stood. 
But Satan smitten with amazement fell. 


(IV, 560-62) 


In resorting to his power as the only-begotten Son of God, Christ 
has accomplished what he never could have accomplished as exalted 
man: the triumph over death, which evil has brought into the world. 
Here at last, on a pinnacle symbolic certainly of the Cross, and follow- 
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ing a patient sufferance certainly foreshadowing the submission at 
Calvary, Christ reveals his true being as the divine Redeemer of 
mankind. For man, too, though proof as mere man against the per- 
suasions of the Adversary, can overcome the violence of death only 
by the acceptance of divine Grace. And, within the context of the 
poem’s identity motive, Christ has foiled Satan in a double sense: he 
not only avoids Satan’s means of discovering his identity, but avoids 
as well the death that Satan proudly thinks the only alternative to 
accepting those means, thus, in a foreshadowing of his paradoxical 
redemption of man, causing Satan’s “amazement” and fall. 


University of Wisconsin 

















THE DEVELOPMENT OF POPE’S ILIAD PREFACE 
A STUDY OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


By Douctas KNIGHT 


Now that Pope has begun to recover something of his proper posi- 
tion as a poet, we are tempted to ask a new question by means of the 
notorious dictum of the Victorians. Granted that his poetry makes him 
something other than a “classic of our prose,” what of Pope’s prose 
itself? And in particular, what are the qualities which show it to 
have independent value as opposed to the mere attributive value of 
any work by a major poet? There is perhaps no better material for 
answering this question than his Preface to the /liad translation, which 
has long been recognized as one of his ablest pieces of criticism, and of 
which there is a substantially complete first draft, heavily revised, in 
the Homer manuscripts." 

What is possibly most striking in the manuscript is that the conci- 
sion native to Pope’s published prose as well as poetry is not consist- 
ently present. Pope shows here, for example, a mannerism of which 
his finished work is free : a constant use of pairs or triplets which am- 
plify an idea but do not really develop it. “The Reach, Extent and 
Fecundity of his Imagination”; “the most enliven’d Manners and 
Forms of Homer’s Expression” ; “Impertinent in themselves, apply’d 
out of Place, & tediously repeated’”’*—such phrases are altered in the 
published Preface to bring their diffusely Johnsonian grandeur under 
control. At times a whole clause will be compressed to a word. Thus 
Pope first writes of Nestor and Odysseus that they differ in wisdom, 
“the one prevailing still by hidden Art, the other by open Reason.”* 
In the published Preface only the word open is kept, in a sentence 
which maintains the central distinction between the two characters 
but with no distracting redundancy of detail.‘ 

Other local changes correct an unjustified complexity. Pope origi- 
nally wrote that the lesser epic poets exceeded “all reasonable Space 
of Time” in the duration of their compositions, a phrase which calls 
attention to itself but has no more meaning than the customary “length 
of Time” which he published in its place.* The highfalutin phrase, in 
turn, is like the spectacular one, often a distraction. In the manuscript 
Pope remarked of Homer’s repetitions that they were “not ungraceful” 





1The Homer manuscripts are in the British Museum, Add. MSS 4807-09. 
The Iliad occupies the first two of these three volumes. 

2 Homer MSS, I, 5’, 6, and 9°. 

8 [bid., I, 4". 

* Iliad of Homer, translated by Mr. Pope (London, 1715), I, Cl¥ in the 
Quarto issue: “the main Characters of Ulysses and Nestor consist in Wisdom, 
and they are distinct in this; the Wisdom of one is artificial and various, of the 
other natural, open, and regular.” 

5 MSS, I, 3"; Iliad, I, B3¥. 
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where he dealt with such exalted speakers as “the first Powers of 
Earth in high Concerns of State.” In the published Preface he speaks 
more calmly of messages “from Higher Powers to Inferiors in Con- 
cerns of State.’”* The alteration frees us from an inflated language and 
therefore from the necessity of “rising to an occasion” which is not 
really a climax in the organization of his statement. 

With revision of this minute sort we can often say more than that 
the meaning is clarified; it may be discovered in the course of a rhe- 
torical tightening. By even so trivial a substitution as “Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus has pointed out many of our Author’s beauties” for the 
original “Dionysius of Halicarnassus has given us many instances 
of our Author’s Beauties,”’ Pope has done more than free himself 
from pomposity. He has made precise his statement that the purpose 
of the critic is to indicate—in the root sense of the word, and as he 
himself does in his annotation—what the beauties are. 

Similarly “a grave man” becomes “a plain man” in support of a 
developing antithesis: “There is a graceful and dignifyd Simplicity as 
well as a bald and sordid one, which differ as much from each other 
as the Air of a Grave Man from that of a Sloven; the former will more 
easily keep clear from the Extream of Formality, than the latter from 
that of Negligence. . . .”* It is clear that Pope discovered his anti- 
thesis as he wrote about it; the clause, “the former will . . . ,” does 
not appear at all in the published Preface, for it is the scaffolding of 
metaphor but not the thing itself. When added to the conclusion of 
his paragraph, the one shift of word, from grave to plain, is adequate 
to sustain both image and antithesis without overstating either. 

Beyond its increase in clarity, such revision suggests a characteristic 
of the general rhetorical development of the Preface. This develop- 
ment, like that of the minute changes, takes place within the amorphous 
but customarily elaborate detail of a first draft which is seldom the 
mere suggestion of things to come but rather the confused and yet 
elaborated form of things which are still to be refined and ordered. It 
is this refining order which discovers the riches evident at so many 
points in the published Preface: 

But after all, it is with great Parts as with great Virtues, they naturally border 
on some Imperfection; and it is often hard to distinguish exactly where the 
Virtue ends, or the Fault begins. As Prudence may sometimes sink to Suspicion, 
sO may a great Judgment decline to Coldness; and as Magnanimity may run up - 
to Profusion or Extravagance, so may a great Invention to Redundancy or 
Wildness. If we look upon Homer in this View, we shall perceive the Chief 


Objections against him to proceed from so noble a Cause as the excess of this 
Faculty.® 


6 MSS, I, 13°; Ihad, I, F1". 

7 MSS, I, 7"; Iliad, I, D1". 

8 MSS, I, 12"; Iliad, I, E3* and 3%: “There is a graceful and dignify'd Sim- 
plicity, as well as a bald and sordid one, which differ as much from each other 
as the Air of a plain Man from that of a Sloven: ’Tis one thing to be tricked 
up, and another not to be dress’d at all. Simplicity is the Mean between Osten- 
tation and Rusticity.” 

® Iliad, I, D2" and 2”. 
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There are two manuscript stages in the achieving of this perspicuity, 
and in each we can see how Pope’s mind moved rapidly over the sub- 
ject as a whole and then slowed to consider the precise relationships 
of its parts. 


We have seen [in inserted above] how distinguishing a manner that [great] 
Faculty appears wch forms the [great altered to grand] character of [Ho] 
our Author [appears throughout his work inserted above]. But it is with great 
Parts as with great Virtues, they [necessarily] naturally border on some Defect 
and it is [hard] often hard to [dist] know exactly wh[?] the Virtue ends 
or the [Vice] Fault begins. [2 inserted above and canceled] [& inserted and 
canceled] [As Magnanimity sometimes [may inserted above] run[s] up into 
Profusion or Extravagance so may [——? inserted above] a great Invention to 
Redundancy or Wildness; and] [1 inserted above and canceled] [as altered to 
As] Prudence [may inserted above] sometimes sink[s] to suspicion so [does] 
may a great Judgment decline[s] to Coldness, and Magnanimity may run up 
to Profusion or Extravagance so may a great Invention to Redundancy or 
Wildness. If we look upon Homer in this View, we shall perceive the chief 
Objections which have been raised agst him to proceed from this noble Cause, 
[of the Vastness] [Fertility inserted above] of his Invention [& inserted] [We 
shall find many] that ——[?] consequently those things [to deserve] which seem 
the least defensible in him, [to be] are such [glorious inserted above] Faults as 
no[ne] one [but altered to less] than Homer could have the genius to commit.?® 


As Pope first devises the comparison which is the heart of this para- 
graph, he has its various elements in hand but not its illumination of 
Homer’s latent weakness. His first discovery in the course of writing 
is that the various aspects of the comparison between prudence and 
judgment on the one hand, magnanimity and invention on the other, 
can be made steadily to ascend in their relevance to Homer. He indi- 
cates the change first by numbering the clauses and then by transfer- 
ring to its proper rhetorical position at the end the clause which 
occurred to him first in the course of composition because it grew di- 
rectly from his understanding of Homer’s potential weakness. 

Pope’s second discovery in the course of revision is that the opening 
and close of the paragraph do not adequately support its central point. 
Between the draft and the published Preface he eliminates the redun- 
dancy in the opening, for which he substitutes a simple But in the 
published Preface. At the same time he modifies the special pleading 
of the close, which implies a Byronic virtue in the fault gloriously in- 
dulged. The central point of the paragraph is both weakened and 
distorted by such a conclusion; as Pope discovers that central point, 
he continues to maintain the nobility of Homer’s fault, but he no 
longer tries to defend its glory. 

The governing attitude behind this revision also animates Pope’s 
discipline of metaphor, as well as of the other chief qualities in the 


rhetorical vigor of the Preface. This attitude can be defined by two 


10 MSS, I, 7” and 8. In reproducing passages of the first draft I have 
bracketed all alterations; and I have explained the nature of the alterations in 
each case, except for the straightforward cancellations which are bracketed 
without comment. 
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related questions: how does a particular passage contribute to the 
precise, though complex, understanding of some specific point? And 
how does it move the whole piece forward? The questions when ap- 
plied to metaphor are really a final test of Pope’s skill at revision, for 
the temptation to retain a brilliant image is for him as for any good 
poet enormous. 

One of the most conspicuous of these temptations is so both because 
it is unusually effective in itself and because it does not appear in the 
published Preface at all. While discussing the character of great poetry 
as a prelude to his analysis of Homer, Pope originally wrote: “It is 
the Invention which distinguishes in different degrees all great 
Genius’s whatsoever; Tis the Mark which Nature setts upon them, 
the Star lighted up from their birth, to proclaim them to Mankind.’””™ 
The very power of such an image is its threat; there is an inevitable 
jar when we are dropped from it to the necessarily neutral statement 
which follows. “The utmost Study and Learning, all the Stretch of 
human Art and Industry . . . can never attain to this.””** 

The care demanded, if Pope is to retain an image and avoid such 
discordancy, is best illustrated by the most extended metaphoric pas- 
sage which he permits to appear in the published Preface. 

Methinks I see these different Followers of Homer, some sweating and straining 
after him by violent Leaps and Bounds, the certain Signs of false Mettle; others 
slowly and servilely creeping in his Train; while the Poet himself is all the 
time proceeding with an unaffected and equal Majesty before them.15 

Here every aspect of the image of a king’s processional is subdued, kept 
muted and implicit by the fact that each of its terms is also a complete- 
ly appropriate term for the literary relationship being described. If 
we include the one phrase canceled in the manuscript, however, the 
whole image becomes apparent and explicit : “an equal Pace of Majesty 
before them.’’** The removal of Pace seems to imply that Pope found it 
too overt for his purposes. As so often in his poetry, he keeps the image 
just below the surface of discourse, so that it advances the argument 
by relating its various aspects to one whole, while it does not obtrude 
itself enough to distract from the purpose served by that whole. Where 
in the poetry, however, the function of a submerged image is both 
logical and alogical, here one might rather describe it as the epitome 
of logic, the compression of a relationship of ideas into the briefest 
compass possible without destroying the significance of the parts. The 
Janus-like quality of the passage, at the same time, prevents either 
image or idea from dominating over the other; instead they function 
as mutual solvents, so that both the individual dangers of faulty imita- 
tion and the general preéminence of Homer are equally apparent. 


11 MSS, I, 2°; only the first clause of the passage is published. 

12 Jbid.; this is altered in the published Preface, /liad, I, B1" and 1”, to read: 
“The utmost Stretch of human Study, Learning, and Industry, which masters 
every thing besides, can never attain to this.” 

18 Jliad, I, E3*. 

14 MSS, I, 11. 
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In every such modification of the style there is a quality of explora- 
tion—exploration which is simultaneously a discovery of the way in 
which something should be said and of what it is most important to 
say. It is not surprising, then, that this same quality should animate 
Pope’s actual development of his subject in the course of revision. 

The Jad Preface is perhaps best known for its recognition of the 
qualities in Homer—Pope calls them Invention and Fire—which 
have often been thought alien to the poetic interests of the English 
Augustans. It should no longer be necessary to labor the point that 
the best of them were as aware as Sidney or Coleridge that a work of 
art exists only by virtue of its imaginative order. A central concern 
with Homer’s imaginative power, however, is by no means so clearly 
present in Pope’s first draft as it is in the printed version. The manu- 
script as a whole is, indeed, cluttered with references to traditional as 
well as contemporary scholarly opinion. Madame Dacier’s obligations 
to Duport and Eustathius, Longinus on Homer’s Imagination and 
Boileau on his descriptive power, Rapin on the supposed superiority 
of Virgil to Homer," all find their way into the draft but not into the 
published Preface. Such references give the clear impression of a 
mind fairly well saturated with “reading in the field,” but still in the 
process of bringing to light its own governing insight. 

This does not mean that anything so simple as an ascendance of per- 
sonal opinion is allowed to take place as these references vanish in the 
course of revision. Rather there is a discovery that Dacier and La 
Motte, like Rapin, Boileau, and Scaliger, are on the periphery of 
Pope’s concern with the heroic tradition rather than at its center. The 
quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns, in which the first two figure so 
prominently, is important to Pope as a student of Homer. But his 
excisions indicate that he is far from thinking it important to a general 
critical examination of the Jliad. 

Pope’s concern with Homer as a poet rather than as a battleground 
for clashing views about the rise or decline of society inevitably makes 
him suspicious of that Quarrel. In all versions of the Preface he avoids 
the direct issues of human progress and the ideal state about which so 
much of the war revolved ; but one of the longest canceled passages in 
the revision indicates that he originally took a much more explicit 
stand on these issues than the published Preface shows. After remark- 
ing on “this disparity of Customs [and Manners] in different Ages 
[and Countries],” he continues, 


This will also acquit Homer from the [Accusation] Charge agst him [on account 
of] for the Grossness of his Heroes Manners and Sentiments. Mons. de la Motte 
has drawn up [this] the Accusation at large, the Substance whereof is, that they 
are boasting, abusive, cruel, and impious. He is indeed so just as to excuse Homer 
[on] in the last of these [Articles] Points on account of the nature of the heathen 


15 MSS, I, 14¥, 10", 5’, and 9. 
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religion wch seemd to require no other Piety than that of frequent Sacrifices 
and ceremonies. As to their Abusiveness, he affirms that Great Men differ from 
the Vulgar in their manner of expressing their Passions; but I must have leave 
to [dissent from him and to] think that in violent Passions (such as that [those] 
of Achilles and Agamemnon) the great are as subject as any others to these 
Sallies. . . .16 


Considered merely as statement, this is like a later and also canceled 
criticism of La Motte’s “Iliad in miniature” ; refutation of the detail 
of La Motte’s attitude is so insistent that it becomes an end in itself 
for the duration of the passage. And the rhetorical result of such argu- 
mentation, of course, is a full stop in the onward movement of the 
section as a whole. In the published Preface the passage becomes 
“seeming Defects will be found upon Examination to proceed wholly 
from the nature of the Times he liv’d in. Such are his grosser Repre- 
sentations of the Gods, and the vicious and imperfect Manners of his 
Heroes... .”""" Homer rather than La Motte is maintained at the cen- 
ter of discussion ; we are led to consider the brutality of certain aspects 
of life in the Jad, while we are freed from having to consider irrele- 
vant though cogently stated criticisms of that life. 

In much the same way Pope frees us from a good deal of merely 
factual information. A summary of Renaissance editions and transla- 
tions of the Jliad, for instance, is the most extended example of mate- 
rial which was incorporated in the first draft because it was a product 
of Pope’s study of his subject.** As we have seen, however, the manu- 
script represents among other things a discovery that his discussion 
of Homer was to be something quite different from a record of his 
study. This seeming sacrifice of factuality is actually the negative as- 
pect of a positive discussion of Homer’s poetic quality which comes 
more and more to animate the Preface. 

This is by no means to imply that Pope always sacrifices the particu- 
lar in developing the Preface toward its general end. In discussing 
the servility of Homeric imitators, the revision is all the other way ; in 
the first draft we are given a mere list of the chief events imitated by 
others : 


in every Episode or single part they have copied him to servility, even to a Man. 
If he has Funeral Games, they must have them celebrated at any rate: [If he 
sends his Hero to the Shades, theirs must go after him:] If he gives a regular 
Catalogue of the Army, they draw up their Forces in the same Order: If his 
Hero recounts his Adventures in a foreign Court, they [insert above: constantly] 
use the self same method to shorten the Duration of the action: and if he con- 
cludes his Poem just upon the Death of the Hero’s Antagonist, not a Writer 
after him dares proceed a Step farther.!® 


In the published Preface the passage has become damningly and almost 


16 MSS, I, 8’. 

17 Iliad, I, D3. 

18 MSS, I, 14° and 14". 
19 Jbid., I, 3¥. 
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wittily specific, and the canceled clause of the draft has been recast 
to support the wit: 


they have follow’d him in every Episode and Part of Story. If he has given a 
regular Catalogue of an Army, they all draw up their Forces in the same Order. 
If he has funeral Games for Patroclus, Virgil has the same for Anchises, and 
Statius (rather than omit them) destroys the Unity of his Action for those of 
Archemorus. If Ulysses visit the Shades, the Aeneas of Virgil and Scipio of 
Silius are sent after him. . . .?° 


Like the suppression of a dozen details of fact, this development of the 
danger of close imitation has its end in a presentation of the true char- 
acter of Homer—or of any good poet. Pope becomes more specific 
about the writers who fail in invention just as he becomes less so about 
the quarrel of Ancients and Moderns ; in each case he puts the primary 
emphasis of the Preface on the questions of poetry which are most 
important both for Homer and for himself. 

At the same time, however, he extends the discipline of his subject 
so that it includes himself. The first draft is studded with personal 
reference, almost all of which is suppressed in the published Preface. 
There are two aspects of this personal quality, the first what one might 
call personal scholarship, and the second outright comment on Pope’s 
own position as a translator-poet. 

The personal scholarship expresses itself in analyses of Homer’s 
practice which Pope can support only by his own unaided judgment. 
“To throw his Language more out of Prose, Homer seems to have 
invented his Compound-E pithets,”** he remarks in the draft. By 
changing invented to affected he avoids a statement which no one 
could make with authority, and leaves a sound critical remark un- 
marred, Similarly, in the discussion of Homer’s gods he endorses 
strongly in the manuscript the supposition that they do not appear in 
Greek writing before Homer.** By muting this opinion in the pub- 
lished Preface, he protects himself against a pretense of anthropologi- 
cal knowledge which could not be sustained, while at the same time 
he establishes at the center of discussion the aspect of his point which 
is significant for Homer’s poetry. 


For we find those Authors who have been offended at the literal Notion of the 
Gods, constantly laying their Accusation against Homer as the undoubted In- 
ventor of them. But whatever cause there might be to blame his Machines in a 
Philosophical or Religious View, they are so perfect in the Poetick, that . . . his 
Gods continue to this Day the Gods of Poetry.?* 


20 Iiiad, I, B3*-B4". 

21 MSS, I, 6"; Iliad, I, C3¥. 

22 MSS, I, 4": “If Homer were not the first who introduced the Deities (as 
Herodotus imagines) into the Religion of Greece, he was undoubtedly the first 
who brought them into Poetry; and formed that machinery which makes its 
greatest Importance and Dignity. For neither are there any Traces of this in 
those Workes which can be supposed as ancient, or near as ancient; nor is any 
a thing hinted by those authors who have preserved to us the Accounts of 
them. . . .” 

23 Iliad, I, B4¥-Cl". 
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Direct personal reference in the first draft is suppressed for a differ- 
ent reason, and with a different result. It is a distraction from the 
chief subject of the Preface which will not merely distort but actually 
at certain moments replace that subject. If Pope keeps himself in the 
reader’s eye—even by such brief remarks as “I must give some account 
of my Management,” or “I could sooner pardon. .. ,” “I shall not 
envy. . .”—he has kept him from Homer.** 

The most extended passage of personal discussion in the first draft 
deals, as one might expect, with Pope’s view of his own task as a 
translator : 


[Having now shown in what I suppose the Excellence of Homer to consist, what 
Notion I have of the Characters and Beauties of him, and next what Methods 
I have taken in my Attempt to imitate them; if I have established the former 
rightly, and deduced the latter consequently, my Design is just, whatever the 
Execution. And whoever thinks me to have faild in that, will use me fairly 
if he [alternate canceled version: That must be submitted to ye world, and I 
shall think myself fairly used by any who] will give as good reasons that my 
Execution is wrong as I have done that my Design is right.] [alternate version, 
also canceled: It will be expected I shall do [should add] a Paragraph in my 
own Person. I confess I now tire of such a Work [illegible clause]. I will tell 
ye reader my very thought of my own task [two words illegible] & think myself 
utterly incapable of doing].?° 


One’s objection to the variant forms of such a confession is that they 
are exclusively concerned with the translator. Any progress in the 
Preface as a whole is interrupted, since for the moment we are allowed 
to consider only the apprehension and weariness which Pope finds in 
himself at the end of so long a task. The excision of the passage makes 
clear this weakness; for its removal brings together two legitimate 
discussions of the relation of the translation to its original.** Here as 
with every other aspect of the subject of his Preface, Pope’s changes 
make clear the fact that, as he wrote, it became steadily a more single 
subject for him. He began by a verbal excursion through the various 
aspects of his own information and attitudes; but he finished by a 
sacrifice of them to the abiding question of the nature of Homer’s 
greatness. 

Pope’s discovery of his true subject as he works his way in the draft 
through the varieties of information about Homer is a constant parallel 
to his discovery of its proper style. There results in both cases a 
“placing” of the Preface, a removal of it from relatively commonplace 
statement to an order which satisfies simultaneously the demands of 
rhetoric and art. A central attitude to Homer, on the one hand, is 


24 MSS, I, 127, 11". 

25 [bid., I, 13”. 

26 Jliad, I, FlY-F2": “Few Readers have the Ear to be Judges of it, but those 
who ag will see I have endeavour’d at this Beauty [of relating sound and 
sense}. 

“Upon the whole, I must confess my self utterly incapable of doing Justice 
to Homer. I attempt him in no other Hope but that . . . of giving a more toler- 
able Copy of him than any entire Translation in Verse has yet done.” 
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developed with a maximum both of individual vigor and general im- 
plication ; while, on the other hand, these qualities are achieved in such 
a way that the Preface comes to be coherent and exciting within itself. 
Pope discovers, in style as in statement, the individual “example” 
which will both participate in the whole and be itself alive. He absorbs 
the complexity of his subject and the multiple possibilities of his 
rhetoric into an order which gives them clarity without distorting 
them into mere simplicity. 


Ill 


Such an achievement with these two aspects of the Preface, the two 
chief materials from which it is built, inevitably implies the creation 
of a consistent relationship between the Preface and its reader. And 
this relationship in turn is compounded from that established, on the 
one hand, with the Preface itself, the implied mind from which our 
understanding comes, and on the other hand, with Homer, the subject 
around which our understanding is ordered. As a work of criticism 
which is also a work of art, the Preface must maintain the excitement 
of both relationships. 

The demands of this dual task are perhaps nowhere better seen than 
in the opening sentences, where the primary relationship between what 
the reader reads and what he reads about must be established. 


The Glory of the greatest Invention in the world is universally allowed to 
Homer. There is scarce a Science in which we do not find him skilld even before 
Mankind had a Notion that such a Science was in being. All the Springs of 
[Polite Learning] Poetry were first open’d by him, thro the amazing Strength 
of this Faculty. As to Poetry, we owe [insert above: to him] the very Beginning 
Form and Spirit[?] of it, a Consideration which those who compare him with 
Virgil ought to have always in their eye: on the contrary by ye whole Course of 
the Parallels [which have been] drawn[?] by Scaliger and others, one might 
imagine they had never so much as heard that Homer lived the first. The Praise 
of Judgment Virgil has [disputed] justly contested with him, and other Authors 
may have their Pretensions as to other particulars, but his Invention stands yet 
unrivalld by any Man.?7 


Immediately striking in such a passage is the associative and therefore 
personal arrangement of ideas which marks their first occurrence to 
Pope. [nvention in its widest sense dominates his mind, for as soon as 
he mentions the word it leads him to speak of qualities in Homer which 
are not primarily poetic. The canceled words Polite Learning at the 
start of the third sentence reveal this overly general attitude to us— 
and obviously reveal it to Pope as well. He substitutes Poetry, starts 
to discuss it in the following sentence, and is almost immediately be- 
trayed into a pronouncement on the vexed critical problem of how to 
do justice to both Homer and Virgil. Only when he returns to Virgil 
himself from a castigation of the critics, does he return to the subject 
appropriate to his opening. 


27 MSS, I, 2°. 
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The real center of these rambling speculations, however, is revealed 
#n the two sentences which open the published Preface. 


Homer is universally allow’d to have had the greatest Invention of any Writer 
whatever. The Praise of Judgment Virgil has justly contested with him, and 
others may have their Pretensions as to particular Excellencies ; but his Invention 
remains yet unrival’d.?8 


Beyond the obvious gain in coherence and concision, there is in this 
final form of the opening a definition both of Pope’s and the reader’s 
relation to Homer. The reader in particular is guaranteed two things: 
first, that he will be introduced to the most central aspects of the 
subject ; and second, that he will not be dominated by the whims, 
vagaries, and personal inclinations of his author. Pope may be con- 
cerned about the injustice done Homer by Scaliger, but the reader will 
not meet that concern until it becomes in the course of discussion the 
most important point for him to consider.”* 

The mask which Pope puts on as the speaker of the Preface is not 
that of mere impersonality, however, but that of the person who points 
out while he almost never points to himself. We are aware of him as 
someone who asks us to look; but we are equally aware that what we 
see, though it is seen through a persona, is organized so as to be equally 
significant to all the individuals who look at it. The voice of the 
Preface is as a result the voice of a community which includes Homer, 
the speaker, and ourselves. Pope speaks to us about Homer, but at the 
same time he speaks for us and Homer equally. 

The developing coherence of style and subject matter in the course 
of revision gives the sharpest emphasis to this relationship. Above 
all, Pope creates for the Preface a speaking voice which is both 
interpretive and oracular ; this voice describes Homer’s greatness with 
individual vigor but in stylistic terms which place it beyond the range 
of mere individual opinion. And by means of this voice he develops as 
the heart of his subject an analysis of the aspects of Homer which are as 
persistent as poetry itseli—which, in fact, define its basic nature. The 
finished Preface presents as a complex whole the strong sense of a 
continuing relation between Homer and a community of readers, and 
an equally strong sense of the self-contained and absolute nature of 
great poetry. 


Lawrence College 


28 Iliad, I, BI". 
29 Ibid., I, El. 
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THE MULTITUDINOUS ORB 
SOME MILTONIC ELEMENTS IN SHELLEY 


By Ants Oras 


In the final, climactic act of Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, imme- 
diately before the paean-like dialogue of the Earth and the Moon, Ione 
and Panthea describe the chariots in which the spirits of these two 
cosmic bodies arrive upon the scene: the cloud chariot of the Spirit of 
the Moon and the whirling chariot, consisting of thousands of “inter- 
transpicuous” revolving spheres, forming a “multitudinous orb,” in 
the center of which the Spirit of the Earth lies asleep. These two 
ethereal vehicles, showing the cosmic and pictorial quality of Shelley’s 
imagination at its best and containing much significant concealed 
symbolism, have been singled out for a good deal of illuminating com- 
ment by recent critics.. Some of these latter have looked for literary 
precedents for these powerful visionary passages and have found them 
in one of the most impressive prophetic visions of the Old Testament, 
the first chapter of Ezekiel. Newman I. White was probably the first 
scholar to trace this connection. More recently, Wiltrude L. Smith 
subjected these descriptions to a detailed analysis, pointing out a 
sufficient number of close parallels to Ezekiel in their thought, imagery, 
and wording to establish convincing links between Shelley and the 
Hebrew prophet’s vision of God.* 

As these remarks suggest, it is not the purpose of the present paper 
to challenge the conclusions of these two critics as to Shelley’s indebt- 
edness to Ezekiel’s stirring account. What the writer intends, however, 
is to call attention to the presence, particularly in the vision of the 
“multitudinous orb,” of other equally important elements, the source of 
which he finds in Milton, primarily in his poetic adaptation of Ezekiel 
toward the end of Book VI of Paradise Lost. The description of the 
“Chariot of Paternal Deitie” in which the Son of God, invested with 
the Father’s authority and power, sets forth to rout the rebellious 
hosts of Satan is closely modeled on Ezekiel. Milton “has worked in 
detail after detail of the Scriptural original,” says A. W. Verity; 
“Paradise Lost contains no more striking instance of his skill in 


' Cf., e.g., Carl H. Grabo, A Newton among Poets (Chapel Hill, ok & 
140 ff.; G. Wilson Knight, The Starlit Dome (Oxford, 1941), pp. 220 ff Re 
Fogle, ‘Imagery of Keats and Shelley (Chapel Hill, 1949), pp. 50 ff. 

2 Newman Ivey White, Shelley (New York, 1940), = 8 Another possible 
literary source suggested by N. I. White is Dante, to whom G. W. Knight like- 
wise refers (ut supra). 

’“An Overlooked Source for Prometheus Unbound,” SP, XLVIII (1951), 
783-92. Note also the abundant evidence concerning ‘Shelley’ s interest in the 
prophets produced by Bennett Weaver in Toward the Understanding of Shelley 
(Ann Arbor, 1932). 
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adapting Scripture to the purposes of his work.”* It so happens that 
solid evidence has been produced to suggest that this part of Milton’s 
epic had caught Shelley’s attention at the very start of his poetic 
career. R. D. Havens,® and after him John Harrington Smith,* have 
spotted a number of close verbal reminiscences from Milton’s chariot 
passage in Queen Mab. J. H. Smith discovered further echoes in one 
of Shelley’s juvenilia, The Wandering Jew, and traced the development 
of some of Milton’s images in Shelley’s prose, taking the story as far 
as the Essay on Christianity. This cumulative evidence appears incon- 
trovertible. Shelley seems to have known much of Milton’s passage by 
heart, or almost by heart.’ It would, then, hardly be surprising to find 
him in Prometheus Unbound mingling his recollections of Ezekiel with 
equally vivid echoes from Milton’s version of the prophet’s vision. A 
comparison of the relevant parts of Paradise Lost and Shelley’s lyrical 
drama will show what is meant. 


Paraptse Lost, Book VI 


. forth rush’d with whirl-wind sound 
The Chariot of Paternal Deitie, 
Flashing thick flames, Wheele within Wheele undrawn, 
It self instinct with Spirit, but convoyd 
By four Cherubic shapes, four Faces each 
Had wondrous, as with Starrs thir bodies all 
And Wings were set with Eyes, with Eyes the Wheels 
Of Beril, and careering Fires between; 
Over thir heads a chrystal Firmament, 
Whereon a Saphir Throne, inlaid with pure 
Amber, and colours of the showrie Arch. . . . 
And from about him fierce Effusion rowld 
Of smoak and bickering flame, and sparkles dire; 
Attended with ten thousand thousand Saints, 
He onward came, farr off his coming shon, 
And twentie thousand (I thir number heard) 
Chariots of God, half on each hand were seen: 
Hee on the wings of Cherub rode sublime 
On the Crystallin Skie, in Saphir Thron’d. . . . 
At once the Four spred out thir Starrie wings 
With dreadful shade contiguous, and the Orbes 
Of his fierce Chariot rowld, as with the sound 
Of torrent Floods, or of a numerous Host. 

4 Edition of Paradise Lost (Cambridge, 1936), II, note on PL, VI, 749-59. 
The edition of Milton here used is that of H. C. Beeching (Oxford, 1946) ; 
Shelley is quoted from Thomas Hutchinson’s edition (Oxford, 1947). 

5R, D. Havens, — of Milton on English Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 
1922), p. 230, note 

6j. H. Smith, ‘ ‘Shelley and Milton’s ‘Chariot of Paternal Deity,’” MLN, LI 
( 1936), 215-17. 

°F. ke Jones’ s article “Shelley and Milton” (SP, XLIX [1952], 488-519) 
proves conclusively, I think, that much of Milton was indelibly imprinted in 
Shelley’s memory. The article naturally is far from exhaustive, but the number 
of close parallels it presents is impressive. A very few of the parallels mentioned 
here are noted by Jones, but he does not see them in their larger context, nor 
does he concentrate on the way Miltonic elements developed and were transmuted 
in Shelley’s mind. Such transmutations are on the whole more illuminating than 
the mere fact of one writer’s borrowing something from another. 
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Hee on his impious Foes right onward drove, 

Gloomie as Night; under his burning Wheeles 

The stedfast Empyrean shook throughout. . . . 

Nor less on either side tempestuous fell 

His arrows, from the fourfold-visag’d Foure, 

Distinct with eyes, and from the living Wheels, 

Distinct alike with multitude of eyes, 

One Spirit in them rul’d, and every eye 

Glar’d lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 

Among th’ accurst, that witherd all thir strength. . . . 
(749-59, 765-72, 827-33, 844-50) 


PRoMETHEUS Unsounp, IV 


And from the other opening in the wood 
Rushes, with loud and whirlwind harmony, 
A sphere, which is as many thousand spheres, 
Solid as crystal, yet through all its mass 
Flow, as through empty space, music and light: 
Ten thousand orbs, involving and involved, 
Purple and azure, white, and green, and golden, 
Sphere within sphere; and every space between 
Peopled with unimaginable shapes, 
Such as ghosts dream dwell in the lampless deep, 
Yet each inter-transpicuous, and they whirl 
Over each other with a thousand motions, 
Upon a thousand sightless axles spinning, 
And with the force of self-destroying swiftness, 
Intensely, slowly, solemnly roll on, 
Kindling with mingled sounds, and many tones, 
Intelligible words and music wild. 
With mighty whirl the multitudinous orb 
Grinds the bright brook into an azure mist 
Of elemental subtlety, like light. .. . 

Within the orb itself... 
The Spirit of the Earth is laid asleep. . . . 
And from a star upon its forehead, shoot, 
Like swords of azure fire, or golden spears 
With tyrant-quelling myrtle overtwined, 
Embleming heaven and earth united now, 
Vast beams like spokes of some invisible wheel 
Which whirl as the orb whirls, swifter than thought, 
Filling the abyss with sun-like lightenings, 
And perpendicular now, and now transverse, 
Pierce the dark soil, and as they pierce and pass, 
Make bare the secrets of the earth’s deep heart; 
Infinite mine of adamant and gold, 
Valueless stones, and unimagined gems, 
And caverns on crystalline columns poised 
With vegetable silver overspread. . . . 

(236-55, 261-65, 270-83) 


It would be useless for our present purposes to dwell at length on 
those features common to the Miltonic and the Shelleyan passages 
which, as W. L. Smith’s careful study has shown, occur also in the 
scriptural chapter. All three writers are alike in bringing out vividly 
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the stormy involutions and gyrations of systems of circular or spherical 
bodies forming vehicles of overwhelming magnitude and force. These 
vehicles move in a whirlwind, emit light and fire, display an iridescent 
variety of color, and produce sublime sounds and noise. Each carries 
a deity, or a being comparable to a deity. But there are features which 
link Shelley more particularly with Milton. The insistence on the 
geometrical and mechanical pattern of shape and movement, which is 
perhaps the most characteristic aspect of Shelley’s version, is more 
pronounced in Milton’s concentrated presentation than in Ezekiel.* 
Furthermore, certain similarities of structure, sound, and phrasing 
place Shelley especially close to Milton. The Miltonic and the Shelleyan 
descriptions begin in a very similar fashion. Shelley’s sphere “Rushes, 
with loud and whirlwind harmony,” as Milton’s chariot “forth rush’d 
with whirl-wind sound.” Milton’s “Wheele within Wheele” has the 
exact rhythm and condensed formulation of Shelley’s “Sphere within 
sphere.”*® The line “Sphere within sphere; and every space between” 
resembles Milton’s “Wheels / Of Beril, and careering Fires between.” 
Most of Milton’s color references (which play a conspicuous part in 
the total effect) are crowded into two and a half lines: 
a chrystal Firmament, 


Whereon a Saphir Throne, inlaid with pure 
Amber, and colours of the showrie Arch... 


whereas those in Ezekiel are scattered over several verses.’® In Shelley, 
the condensation is carried still further : nearly all the colors mentioned 
are compressed into one line: “Purple and azure, white, and green, 
and golden.” The sound, with its many o’s, as well as some of the 
diction of Milton, when he describes how “the Orbes / Of his fierce 
Chariot rowld, as with the sound / Of torrent Floods, or of a numerous 
Host,” seems echoed by Shelley’s spheres as they “Intensely, slowly, 
solemnly roll on, / Kindling with mingled sounds, and many tones. . . .” 
These rolling spheres strongly recall a universe of cosmic bodies, which 
associates them more intimately with the numerous eyes in Milton, 
which are like stars, than with those in Ezekiel, which lack the stellar 
reference." Milton’s line “Attended with ten thousand thousand 


8 The multiple involutions and complex circularity of this pattern are sug- 
gested only briefly in Ezekiel : “a fire infolding itself’ (1:4); “and their work 
was as it were a wheel in the middle of a wh eel” (1:16) ; “and their rings were 
full of eyes round about them four” (1:18). He conveys the stormy force of 
movement much more emphatically than its complexity. 

® Cf. note 7. 

10 Cf.: “and they sparkled like the colour of burnished brass” (1:7); “The 
appearance of the wheels and their work was like unto the colour of a beryt" 
(1:16); “the firmament .. . was as the colour of the terrible crystal” (3:22); 
“the likeness of a throne, as the appearance of a sapphire stone” (1:26); “ And i 
saw as the colour of amber, as the appearance of fire round about within it . . . 
I saw it as it were the appearance of fire, and it had brightness round about” 
(1:27) ; “As the appearance of the bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain, so 
was the appearance of the brightness round about” (1:28). Most of these details 
are grouped by Milton in one intense pattern of color. 

11 Milton emphasizes the star image by repeating it in 
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Starrie wings” (line 
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Saints” bears both a verbal and a structural resemblance to Shelley’s 
“Ten thousand orbs, involving and involved.”** From the star upon 
the forehead of the Spirit of the Earth laid asleep in the center of 
Shelley’s orb “shoot .../ Vast beams like spokes of some invisible 
wheel .. . / Filling the abyss with sun-like lightenings,” as “every eye” 
(likened to a star) of Milton’s “living Wheels” “Glar’d lightning, and 
shot forth pernicious fire’”—fire, moreover, which is like arrows, as 
Shelley’s beams are like swords and spears. Furthermore, the myrtle 
with which these fiery weapons in Shelley seem intertwined is “tyrant- 
quelling,” as Milton’s flaming arrows bring destruction to “th’ accurst.” 

The Miltonic texture in Shelley’s description, however, is even 
denser than these parallels suggest, for elements from other passages 
in Milton are embedded in it. The colors of the whirling orbs, while 
similar enough to those in Milton’s chariot passage, are stated in terms 
more vividly suggestive of other parts of his epic. Compare: “With 
spots of Gold and Purple, azure and green” (PL, VII, 479) or: “Car- 
nation, Purple, Azure, and spect with Gold” (PL, IX, 429).** The 
vision of the “earth’s deep heart” revealed by the lightning flashes from 
the Spirit of the Earth’s forehead contains distinct Miltonic reminis- 
cences: “vegetable silver” = Milton’s “vegetable gold’”’* (PL, IV, 
220) ; “mine of adamant and gold” = the “Adamant and Gold” of 
Satan’s armor (PL, VI, 110).** Somewhat later in the same speech 


of Panthea we see “the wheels of scythed chariots,” fallen into disuse 


12 W. L. Smith considers this to derive from a passage in Shelley's Essay on 
Christianity, which she connects with Ezekiel: “The great community of man- 
kind has been subdivided into ten thousand communities, each organized for the 
ruin of the other. Wheel within wheel, the vast machine was instinct with the 
restless spirit of destruction.” Shelley's Literary and Philosophical Criticism, 
ed. J. Shawcross (London, 1909), p. 97. Actually, as J. H. Smith has shown, 
this is another, quite unmistakable, echo of Milton’s chariot passage, with the 
phrase “wheel within wheel” still intact from Paradise Lost. It seems also to 
hark back to Shelley’s own earlier reformulation of Milton’s phraseology in 
Queen Mab: “The restless wheels of being . . . / Whose flashing spokes, instinct 
with infinite life, / Bicker and burn” (IX, 152-54). New elements taken directly 
from Milton are added almost every time his chariot of God is remembered by 
Shelley, but he likewise recalls his own earlier uses of it. The “ten thousand 
communities” seem to reflect Milton’s “ten thousand thousand saints,” which in 
Panthea’s vision become “ten thousand orbs.” 

18 See The Question, line 23: “And flowers azure, black, and streaked with 
gold.” With this, compare also Lycidas: “The Pansie freakt with jeat.” A close 
comparison of Milton’s treatment of color with Shelley’s reveals numerous 
similarities, especially in the two poets’ ways of grouping colors. 

14Jn Milton’s “blooming Ambrosial Fruit / Of vegetable Gold” the metal, 
unlike Shelley's silver, is metaphorical. However, earlier in Prom. Unb. (III, 
iv, 110) Shelley, like Milton, uses the adjective of plants: “Pasturing flowers of 
vegetable fire.” The application of the epithet to metal suggests Shelley’s con- 
ception of all-pervading life even in inanimate substances. 

15 Shelley often uses adamant and adamantine in contexts recalling Milton. 
Cf.: “adamantine gates” (Daemon of the World, I, 228) with the same expression 
in PL, II, 853; “adamant rock” (Cyclops, line 600), “adamantine mountains” 
(Hellas, line 822) with “adamantine rock” (PL, II, 646), “rock of adamant” 
(PR, IV, 534); “adamantine chains” (Prom. Unb., II, iv, 107) with the same 
phrase in PL, I, 48; “A portal as of shadowy adamant” (Allegory, I, i) with 
“gates of burning Adamant” (PL, II, 436). Another use of the adjective, not 
quite so obviously Miltonic as the above, but appearing in a patently Miltonic 
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in the new reign of peace and harmony, as the “hooked Chariot” 
(representing the identical type of ancient military conveyance) rests 
“Unstain’d with hostile blood” in the vision of universal peace in 
Milton’s Nativity Ode.** 

Echoes, partly muted, from Milton’s flaming chariot and other 
Miltonic passages occur also immediately before Panthea’s account of 
her vision, in Ione’s picture of the cloudy chariot of the Spirit of the 
Moon. The spirit’s eyes, with their “arrowy” lashes, seem to be pouring 
“fire that is not brightness,” as “a storm is poured from jagged clouds” 
(225-30). In its more subdued way, this image looks like another 
reflection of the arrows of lightning and fire shot forth from the eyes 
of Milton’s “living Wheels.” The wheels of this Shelleyan chariot “roll 
and move and grow as with an inward wind” (217-18), as those in 
Milton are “instinct [i.e., driven, propelled] with spirit.” Another 
image—transformed from gloom into mild radiance—seems to derive 
from one of the most somber speeches in Samson Agonistes. Milton’s 
“dark and silent” 


Moon, 
When she deserts the night 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave 
(87-89) 


becomes the gentle “Mother of the Months,” borne “By ebbing light 
into her western cave, / When she upsprings from interlunar dreams” 
(208-209) . 

Even more of Milton appears to have converged into Shelley’s 
sphere and chariot imagery. His “multitudinous orb” may owe some- 
thing of its nature to the description of the blissful dance of the angels 
in PL, V, 618-27: 


That day, as other solem dayes, they spent 

In song and dance about the sacred Hill, 

Mystical dance, which yonder starrie Spheare 

Of Planets and of fixt in all her Wheeles 
Resembles nearest, mazes intricate, 

Eccentric, intervolv’d, yet regular 

Then most, when most irregular they seem: 

And in thir motions harmonie Divine 

So smooths her charming tones, that Gods own ear 
Listens delighted. 


This dance, like that of the “starrie Spheare” with its wheels of cosmic 


context, occurs in “Fragments of an Unfinished Drama.” The Spirit, whose 
opening speech is unmistakably modeled on that of the attendant Spirit in Comus, 
lives “insphered” in the center of the earth, with its “Sheets of immeasurable 
fire, and veins / Of gold and stone, and adamantine iron.” This is very close to 
Panthea’s description of “the earth’s deep heart.” The profusion of Miltonic 
elements in the Spirit’s short speech is most striking but cannot be dealt with 
here. 

16 Nat. Ode, lines 56-57. The “tyrant-quelling myrtle” referred to above may 
possibly partly echo the same poem, lines 51-52: “And waving with her mirtle 
wand, / She strikes a universall Peace through Sea and Land.” 
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bodies, these “mazes intricate . . . intervolv’d,”*’ combining extreme 
regularity with seeming irregularity, divinely harmonious in their 
music and motion, and revolving round a center, the seat of the Deity, 
in their less tempestuous fashion resemble the complex but strictly 
regulated movements of Shelley’s system of luminous spheres, “in- 
volving and involved.” Indeed, they closely prefigure the very pattern, 
as well as to some extent the insistence on abstract geometrical pattern 
as such, that characterizes Shelley’s complicated configuration of 
orbs. This “mystical dance,” moreover, recalls the “mystic measure / 
Of music, and dance, and shapes of light” which the Hours and Spirits, 
arrived “From the depths of the sky and the ends of the earth,”** 
weave only some seventy lines before Ione and Panthea begin their 
visionary speeches. 

There are at least two more places in Paradise Lost where the con- 
ception of spheres contained within larger spheres is emphatically 
conveyed. Shortly before the last-quoted passage, this notion is applied 
to the same heavenly multitudes that somewhat later perform their 
super-planetary dance. Here we find the characteristic phrase “orb 
within orb” : 


Thus when in Orbes 
Of circuit inexpressible they stood, 
Orb within Orb, the Father infinite, 
By whom in bliss imbosom’d sat the Son, 
Amidst as from a flaming Mount, whose top 
Brightness had made invisible, thus spake. 
(V, 594-99) 


The same phrase, this time in an overtly astronomical context, re- 
appears in Book VIII: 


How they will weild 
The mightie frame, how build, unbuild, contrive 
To save appeerances, how gird the Sphear 
With Centric and Eccentric scribl’d o’re, 
Cycle and Epicycle, Orb in Orb... . 
(80-84) 


Although these last two passages need not have immediately affected 
Shelley’s presentation of his multiple sphere, the visual patterns which 
they describe form part of a recurrent complex of imagery in Milton 
which may have stimulated Shelley’s frequent preoccupation with 
systems of concentric or intervolved “orbs,” “wheels,” and heavenly 
bodies.*® Throughout much of the latter’s career, such images tend to 


17 A Miltonic hapax legomenon used by Shelley in The Witch of Atlas: “the 
sly serpent in the golden flame / Of his own volumes intervolved” (lines 91-92). 
This word seems closer to Shelley’s “involving and involved” than the scriptural 
“infolding” (Ez. 1:4) which W. L. Smith connects with the latter phrase, 
although both expressions may conceivably have become mingled in Shelley’s 
consciousness. 

18 Prom. Unb., IV, 76-77 and 129-30. 

19 See my monograph On Some Aspects of Shelley's Poetic Imagery, Acta et 
Commentationes Universitatis Tartuensis, B XLIII 4 (Tartu, 1938), especially 
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occur in contexts that in varying degrees seem suggestive of the earlier 
poet. The magic car of Queen Mab (whose twice mentioned “burning 
wheels” as well as its “flame and sparkle” have been shown to be 
almost certainly borrowed from the Miltonic chariot of God)*° moves 
through “an immense concave,” / Radiant with million constellations” 
(I, 232-33). “Innumerable systems” roll round its way, “countless 
spheres” diffuse light, and as it reaches the top of heaven, “countless 
and unending orbs,” “circling spheres,” mingled “in mazy motion,” 
form “a wilderness of harmony.”*? While most of Shelley’s description 
is mere astronomy, or could have occurred to him independently or 
from other sources, the verbal reminiscences suggest that this view of 
radiant, harmonious involutions may also owe some debt to Milton. 

Miltonic echoes become much more frequent in a passage of Canto I 
of The Revolt of Islam, which in various ways seems to lead up toward 
Panthea’s account of her gigantic orb. In the hall of the Great Dead, 
with its “woof of spell-inwoven clouds,” its “dome of woven light,” a 
host of “spheréd stars” are combined into the familiar design, except 
that instead of the enclosing sphere we have here a hemisphere : 


Orb above orb, with starry shapes between, 
And horned moons, and meteors strange and fair, 
On night-black columns poised—one hollow hemisphere. 
(592-94) 


The astronomy here is veiled. Two of these stars, resembling eyes as 
the eyes of Milton’s wheels resemble stars, seem to be dancing. They 
glide in circles, roll round each other, dilate, then rise 


commingling into one, 
One clear and mighty planet hanging o’er 
A cloud of deepest shadow, which was thrown 
Athwart the glowing steps and the crystalline throne. 
(627-30) 


This, though more irregular, is not unlike the “multitudinous orb” 
with its fusion of spheres. In a number of details, however, it is also 
strikingly Miltonic. The phrase “orb above orb” is closely reminiscent 
of Milton’s “orb within orb,” “orb in orb,” “Wheele within Wheele.” 
The “starry shapes” in the same line recall both Milton’s “Cherubic 
shapes” set with eyes resembling stars and Panthea’s “unimaginable 
shapes” peopling the spaces between the thousands of varicolored 
spheres which she depicts. The line as a whole seems to be linking 
Milton’s “Wheels / Of Beril, and careering Fires between” with 
Panthea’s “Sphere within sphere; and every space between.” The 
“crystalline throne,” placed in a sky-like setting, reared on “a pyramid 
like sculptured flame,” and forming the seat of a supernatural being 


Chapters 4 and 5. In Chapter 5, the connection between the vision of the multi- 
tudinous orb and Milton’s divine chariot is briefly suggested. 

20 J. H. Smith, see n. 6. 

21 Cf. “Hells Concave” (PL, I, 542). 

22], 253-54, II, 73-79. 
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of godlike loftiness, may well be a variant of the “Saphir Throne” of 
Milton’s God, raised on a “chrystal Firmament” (= “Crystallin 
Skie,” cf. PL, VI, 772) above the “thick flames” of his chariot. This 
seems all the more likely as Shelley’s vast hall also contains “many a 
sapphire throne,” on which are seated “The Great, who had departed 
from mankind” (605). For some reason, sapphire and crystal have 
changed places in Shelley : the “crystalline throne” occupies the highest 
position, and the sapphire thrones are placed beneath it. Although the 
details are transmuted and disguised by the dreamlike, strictly Shel- 
leyan, atmosphere, this accumulation of parallels remains remarkable.** 
It combines the mysterious dance, the intricate orbits, and interwoven 
spherical shapes of Milton’s cosmic panoramas with suggestions from 
his chariot passage. The dematerialized fluidity of this vision at the 
same time anticipates the even more ethereal interpenetration of 
spheres in Prometheus Unbound. 

The same basic image, but in miniature and in a different disguise, 
though with some of the same associations, occurs once more in The 
Revolt of Islam. In Canto XI, Stanza 5, Milton’s phrase “orb within 
orb” is applied to a description of Cythna’s eyes, with obvious reference 
to their concentric structure. The emphasis placed on the complexity 
of their texture reads like a half-concealed allusion to the involved 
planetary orbits up in the skies, whose brilliance her eyes reflect : 


her dark and intricate eyes 
Orb within orb, deeper than sleep or death, 
Absorbed the glories of the burning skies. . . . 


The cosmic connotations become explicit in another variant of this 
image, Asia’s description of Panthea’s eyes in Act II of Prometheus 
Unbound: 


Thine eyes are like the deep, blue, boundless heaven 

Contracted to two circles underneath 

Their long, fine lashes; dark, far, measureless, 

Orb within orb, and line through line inwoven. 
(Scene 1, lines 114-17) 


In this extraordinary feat of imaginal condensation, the memory of 
Milton seems to have receded into the far distance. Yet actually the 
threads connecting the image with Paradise Lost—a Miltonic pattern 
and a Miltonic phrase haunting the poet’s mind, as well as the cosmic 
allusion—are still intact. They have, however, been integrated so 
completely into a new frame of reference as to have lost all felt re- 
semblance to their original source. 

As was indicated at the beginning of this article, there seems to be 
no reason to doubt the assumption that Ezekiel’s vision of the wheel 
was present in Shelley’s mind when he composed the last act of 


Prometheus Unbound. However, as our evidence seems to suggest, its 


23 Carlos Baker notes some further Miltonic parallels occurring close to the 
passages discussed. Shelley's Major Poetry (Princeton, 1948), pp. 73, 74. 
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impact on his mind was partly indirect. Milton’s version of the biblical 
chapter colored and influenced the later poet’s approach as it had done 
repeatedly in his earlier writings. Milton and the Bible seem, at least 
occasionally, to have been mingled for Shelley in an inextricable total 
impression, with the imagery and phraseology of Milton tending to 
predominate. Besides, in the case of the “multitudinous orb” Milton 
had the advantage, for Shelley, of having brought out with particular 
emphasis a pattern of form and movement to which Shelley was 
especially susceptible—one that seems to have captured his attention 
much earlier in different Miltonic contexts, which every now and again 
left their impress on his verse. The development of the “orb within orb” 
image in Shelley shows a constant increase in originality and organic 
wholeness of conception.** At first we have the somewhat severe 
geometry of an astronomic vision, even though softened by impres- 
sionistic touches. Then a dream vision, still clearly, if in disguise, 
suggesting the dome of heaven and the stars, introduces irregularity, 
resolving many of the details into hazy, luminous fusion, without, how- 
ever, destroying the fundamental design. Thereupon, in Panthea’s 
speech, another dreamlike apparition, stripped of all astronomic detail, 
restores order, but the order is transmuted. The relative realism 
observable in Milton—in his portrayal both of the cosmic system and 
of the Chariot of God—has disappeared ; Shelley’s presentation of the 
sphere of earth shows mainly a magnificently delineated abstract pat- 
tern. Here, in Panthea’s description, we get as close as anywhere in 
Shelley to that concentration on pure abstract form which A. N. 
Whitehead finds to be characteristic of him, claiming that he often, 
especially in the last act of Prometheus, wrote “with a definite geo- 
metrical diagram before his inward eye.”** Whitehead attributes this 
fact to Shelley’s keen scientific propensities. Science has indeed been 
shown to have influenced him to a considerable extent. Yet his interest 
in the configuration here dealt with does not seem to be due to any 
mere predilection for science.** It developed early and took root in his 
mind, repeatedly emerging in clearly nonscientific contexts. Through- 
out that process we distinctly see his awareness of having encountered 
this pattern in Milton. Its history in Shelley affords an impressive 
example of the permutations and transformations that borrowed 
imagery undergoes when assimilated by a highly original mind: it 


24 It is by no means necessary to assume that cognate images could not have 
occurred to Shelley even if he had never read Milton. As I have attempted to 
show (see n. 19), Shelley’s extraordinary interest in involved circular patterns 
is connected with deep-seated tendencies strongly marked throughout his work. 
He was attracted by certain Miltonic passages at least partly because these 
stimulated and strengthened already existing trends and interests. He chose 
what suited him and developed it in his own fashion. Dante’s imagery of circu- 
larity may have affected him in a similar way. 

25 A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, 1926), p. 123. 

26 See Carlos Baker, Shelley's Major Poetry, pp. 285-86, on the somewhat 
excessive claims made for science as a formative influence on Shelley. Cf. also 
N. I. White, Shelley, II, 578-79. 
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stimulates such a mind and spurs it on to new invention rather than 
holding it back. At the same time, this instance of “borrowing” seems 
to provide definite proof of the intimacy with which Miltonic com- 
ponents entered into the very bloodstream of Shelley’s poetry, subtly 
tinging his creative processes even at some of his moments of greatest 
independence and originality. 


University of Florida 





CHARLES XII RIDES IN WORPSWEDE 


By G. C. ScHOOLFIELD 


In the diary for October 2, 1900, Rilke set down the second and 
longer section of “Karl der Zwolfte von Schweden reitet in der 
Ukraine”; three weeks later (October 21) he wrote the lines com- 
prising the preamble to the poem in Das Buch der Bilder.* Charles 
was no stranger to literature when Rilke decided to try his hand at the 
game. Samuel Johnson immortalized “Swedish Charles” for English 
readers in The Vanity of Human Wishes (1749); an earlier and 
better known account had already been composed on English soil by 
the fugitive Voltaire, La Histoire de Charles XII (1731). Byron 
accorded the king a somnolent part in his verse narration of Mazeppa’s 
almost fatal ride (1818); Byron’s pupil Pushkin treated Russia’s 
invader with measured respect in Poltava (1828). In Germany the 
prodigious Karl Rudolf Gottschall produced dramas on Charles 
(1863) and his Cossack ally (1868), while in Sweden itself the ro- 
mantics Esaias Tegnér (“Kung Karl, den unga hjalte,” 1818) and 
E. G. Geijer (“Karl den Tolfte,” 1812, and “Ord till Karl XII:s 
Marsch vid Narva,” 1818) had provided their nation with patriotic 
anthems.? A later Swedish author, Verner von Heidenstam (1859- 
1940), made a world literary figure of Charles with Karolinerna 
(1897-98), in which the king emerges as an unhappy human without 
sacrificing his patriotic aura. August Strindberg, in the play Karl XII 
(1901), is not so careful of his monarch’s reputation. 

There is evidence that Rilke read Pushkin in Russian and in fairly 
large quantities, although he neither worshiped (Tolstoy and Dostoev- 
ski) nor translated him (Lermontov and Droshin). A letter to Lou 
Andreas-Salomé (July 17, 1897) mentions that lady’s Pushkin studies, 
into which Rilke was doubtless initiated.* Between the two Russian 
journeys Rilke read Melchior de Vogiié’s Le roman russe, in which the 
author refers to “cet admirable Poltava.’”* Vogiié supplies an excellent 
reason for Rilke’s faint interest in Pushkin. Rilke was in search of the 
intangible “Russian soul,” and Vogiié argues that Pushkin is by no 
means “l’évocateur mystique de l’ame russe . . . l’ceuvre de Pouschkin 

. ne nous révéle aucun caractére ethnique” (p. 47). Nevertheless, 


1R. M. Rilke, Tagebticher aus der Friihzeit (Leipzig, 1942), pp. 339-42 and 
360. The version in Das Buch der Bilder, Gesammelte Werke (Leipzig, 1930), 
II, 87-90, differs considerably. 

2 Olov Westerlund, Karl XII i svensk litteratur (Lund, 1951), offers a com- 
plete discussion of Charles XII in Swedish literature until Romanticism. 

8R. M. Rilke and Lou Andreas-Salomé, Briefwechsel (Zurich and Wies- 
baden, 1952), p. 26. Sophie Brutzer, Rilkes russische Reisen (Konigsberg, 1934), 
pp. 42 f. and 108, believes that Poltava influenced “Karl XII” and “Sturm” (on 
Mazeppa, GW, II, 59), but gives no material proof. 

4E.-M. de Vogtié, Le roman russe, neuviéme édition (Paris, 1910), p. 46. 
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Rilke connects Pushkin in the diary (September 15, 1900) with “der 
russischen Landschaft . . . mit lautenden Geschirren und galoppieren- 
den Pferden” (p. 279), with the background, in other words, of “Karl 
XII.” 

The central figure of Pushkin’s Poltava is the aging but still lusty 
Mazeppa.*® Canto I concerns the hetman’s successful romance with 
Marie, the nubile daughter of Prince Kotchubyei. In Canto II Ma- 
zeppa, plotting to betray Russia to Charles, persuades Czar Peter that 
Kotchubyei himself is the traitor and receives permission to torture 
and execute his extra-legal father-in-law. Canto III describes Poltava 
and the flight of the Swedish-Zaporogean forces; Mazeppa holds a 
brief and final reunion with Marie, who has gone insane. Of this 
theatrical material a few passages come into consideration as a Rilkean 
source. Canto I is not complimentary to Charles; he meets growing 
opposition in Russia, but is able to lure Mazeppa from the paths of 
righteousness. The second canto ignores Charles ; however, it contains 
a description of the Ukrainian night (vv. 129-33 and repeated ver- 
batim vv. 296-300) which may have attracted Rilke. The battle in 
“Karl XII” is an evening and night affair. 

Even the third canto is reticent about Charles. The Ukrainian cam- 
paign lasted ten months, from September, 1708, when Charles left the 
Moscow road, until July 8, 1709, the day of Poltava. Pushkin covers 
the time in a line (III, 25, “Charles turned without delay”) ; Rilke 
allots his Charles an equally hasty ride from Sweden to the Ukraine: 
“Und er verlieB sein graues Land.” Mazeppa’s feelings for his ally are 
tepid; he calls him “a nimble and daring fellow” (III, 93), terms 
incompatible with Rilke’s dedicated ascetic. Pushkin makes his battle 
effects principally with sound (of cannon, mortar, and rifle; cf. 152 ff. 
and 228 ff.). Rilke uses sound freely when battle is joined in the 
diary ; in Das Buch der Bilder he is more sparing of it.* Pushkin em- 
ploys two colors, each with a factual source ; cannon smoke is “purple” 
(154), Charles’s army “the blue files” (215). Rilke’s proclivity for a 
single color, gray, is the result, as we shall see, of an infection with one 
of Heidenstam’s verbal habits. 

Perhaps mindful of what befell his Decembrist comrades, Pushkin 
includes a long panegyric on Peter the Great. Amusingly, Peter’s 
steed receives more attention than its master; it whinnies, rolls its 
eyes, and quick as an arrow carries the Czar before the cheering 
Muscovite ranks. There is a marked resemblance between Peter and 
Rilke’s Charles ; the latter, mounted on a splendid gray charger, rouses 

5A. S. Pushkin, Polnoye sobraniye sochinyenii v odnom tomye (Moscow, 
1949), pp. 401-18. Translations by the present writer. 


6 The diary is essentially musical, the revised version depends upon action : 
Und auch der Wind war anders groB Und auch der Wind war anders groB, 


der in die Fahnen sprang, der in die Fahnen sprang, 
aus tausend Trichtern atemlos, schlank wie ein Panther, atemlos 
ergriff ihn ein TrompetenstoB und taumelnd vom TrompetenstoB 


und sang und sang und sang. . der lachend mit ihm rang. 


(Diary) (B.d.B.) 
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his troops by his mere appearance. Peter and Charles are both sharp- 
eyed; in full gallop Peter “devoured the field with his eyes” (205) ; 
compare Rilke’s “ihm entging kein Gebarde ringsum.” The battle at 
an end, Slavic thoughtlessness and Germano-Swedish humanitarianism 
reveal themselves; the Russian squadrons thunder over “the steppe 
covered with corpses / as if with swarms of dark locusts” (298 f.) ; 
Charles’s horse proceeds more cautiously among the Swedish wounded : 
“Vorsichtig ging das graue Pferd.” 

Rilke knew Pushkin’s epic and borrowed some details from it, 
changing them to suit his purpose. Poltava did not supply enough 
information about Charles ; although it put the Swedish monarch down 
in the midst of Rilke’s beloved steppes, it relegated him to a supporting 
role, after Mazeppa and Peter, Marie and Kotchubyei. Also, it is 
important to remember, Rilke required a portrait of the leader enjoying 
at least a modicum of triumph in Russia, an order certainly not filled 
by Poltava. 

In Heidenstam’s collection of novellas on Charles and his men Rilke 
found the intricate but heroic youth he desired. Karolinerna came out 
in German a year after its original publication, and Rilke, who evi- 
dently did not learn Swedish before his stay at Borgeby, must have 
read the book in translation.’ Heidenstam’s name is not to be found 
in the published letters, but as a book reviewer and interested littera- 
teur Rilke had occasion to read much unusual Scandinavian material 
(for example, Amalie Skram) ; and Heidenstam’s tales had immedi- 
ately achieved an international reputation. 

Heidenstam divides Karolinerna into two parts, the first describing 
events preparatory to and including Poltava, the.second the Bender 
interlude (and the Siberian captivity of the army Charles deserted), 
the monarch’s return to Sweden, and his death. The third novella of 
the collection, “Trontagaren,” takes a frank look at Charles’s adoles- 
cent excesses. Locked into an apartment of the castle with an adven- 
turess, Charles is repelled by her attentions, orders her to leave, and 
gives vent to his disgust by beheading a calf at one blow. The incident 
may be a partial source for Rilke’s account of his hero’s gynophobia. 
Rilke says: “Keine war seinen Blicken blond” and “keine hat kiissen 
ihn gekonnt” ; Rhoda d’Elleville’s blond hair and her single completed 
kiss bring Charles near to “fits of vomiting” (I, 56). Rhoda has 
learned to love Charles, she confesses, after seeing him on horseback ; 
the Rilkean Charles enters the discussion of his erotic woes on horse- 
back. German Charles soothes his jangled nerves by hounding, quite 
literally, an amorous young lady’s fiancé to death ;* Swedish Charles 


7 Verner von Heidenstam, Samlade Verk, utgivna af Kate Bang och Fredrik 
Book (Stockholm, 1944), VII and VIII (Karolinerna, I and II). Translations 
by the present writer. The first German translation, Karl XII und seine Krieger 
(Minchen, 1898), was done by Theodor Kriiger. 

8 Strindberg, Karl XII, Samlade Skrifter (Stockholm, 1916), XXXV, 187-91, 
tells the following story: rumor, aided by the “defamed” girl, unjustly accuses 
Charles of sending Swedenborg to the front in order that he may seduce the 
philosopher’s intended bride. 
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invents a somewhat less reprehensible sedative. (A suggestion of the 
engagement motif in Rilke might be discovered in the fact that the 
Duke of Holstein, engaged to Charles’s favorite sister, is at once 
Rhoda’s intimate and the instigator of the plot against the boy king’s 
virtue. ) 

“Hogsommarleken” gives Charles his first taste of victory. A grand- 
father, anxious to kindle ambition in a timid descendant, recites the 
glories of the Swedish army (I, 63 f.). The three ornaments of Rilke’s 
Swedes are present, banner, trumpet, and drum: “The imperial 
standard was unrolled . . . the drum-horse was adorned in its long 
shabrack . . . the trumpet began to play.” (The mounted drummer in 
Heidenstam becomes Rilke’s dying drummer boy, a composite figure 
from this and two other Charies-tales ; only the monarch is mounted in 
Rilke.) The old man also lists the provincial regiments with their 
brilliant uniforms: “the yellow Kronbergers and the gray® boys from 
Kalmar and the lively blue Dalecarlian regiment and the West Got- 
landers, who were yellow and black,” which Rilke reduces to: “Sie 
griffen an: in fremder Tracht / ein Schwarm phantastischer Provin- 
zen.” (The diary has “Aus Wolken wuchs in fremder Tracht / ein 
Schwarm entlegener Provinzen,” indicating a better memory of the 
source; the grandfather’s troops do not attack as they rise from the 
clouds of memory.) The sight was “a feast to behold,” but “quiet as 
in the house of the Lord”; Rilke shares his rejoicing, but having 
instigated a battle, must perforce add sound effect: “wie alles Eisen 
plotzlich lacht . . . die Fahnen flatterten wie Freuden.” Noise or not, 
Rilke’s battle takes place in the evening, the dream review by moon- 
light. 

The second military passage in “Midsummer’s Play” provides further 
details for Rilke’s Ukrainian campaign. The cloudy sky above the 
Swedish fleet receives express treatment (I, 70) because the Swedish 
victories seem to grow from it—“Aus Wolken wuchs....” If Rilke’s 
army is gay (as may be deduced from the abnormal behavior of its 
flags and weapons), in the army bound for the Danish shore even “the 
gray-haired warriors smile.” The passage ends, and Charles’s conti- 
nental venture begins, with a hymn sung “from the nineteen men-of- 
war and the hundred smaller vessels” (I, 71) ; Rilke’s Charles leaves 
a “Land ohne Stimme,” only to find that voice as he joins battle: 
“und Stimme war in jedem Ding.” 

Charles’s good fortunes do not hold. In “Mans Franséske” we catch 
a glimpse of the king’s spirit: “His god had gradually darkened . . . 
to the avenging Lord of Sabaoth, whose commands he had heard in 
his soul without having to pray for them” (I, 95). In Russia the 
Rilkean Charles finds himself controlled by a deity called simply “das 


® Gray, Heidenstam’s favorite color, occurs five times in Rilke’s “Karl XII.” 
The word appears in most of the Heidenstam passages which interested Rilke: 
in the catalogue of regiments (I, 64), here (70), twice in “Mons Frenchman” 
(94), in “The Fortified House” (155), and in “Poltava” (176). 
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Wunder”: “Bis ihn das Wunder iiberwand : / wie traumend ging ihm 
seine Hand [diary: in Traumen] / von Eisenband zu Eisenband. . . .” 
Heidenstam, mixing his mythologies, lets Thor and the Aesir ride 
around the camp “in the night-storm’s thunder,” greeting Charles with 
“their hoarse trumpets.” The wind which salutes Charles on his way 
into legendary battle is amplified by a thousand trumpet-bells.’® 

Rilke must have been struck by the similarity of Poltava, III, 86- 
149, and an episode in “Mazepa och hans ambassador.’* There 
Mazeppa and his confidant Orlik argue about the faults and virtues of 
the Swedish king; here Orlik is replaced by a deposed Bulgarian 
bishop. The conversation as reported in Heidenstam presents a Charles 
more suitable to Rilke’s taste. His mad daring is interpreted as an 
ethnological trait (“that wonderful nordic recklessness,” I, 118), the 
type of generalization frequently indulged in by Rilke ;** furthermore, 
Mazeppa senses a supernatural quality in Charles, whom Rilke dubs 
one of the “Konige in Legenden”: “he wields God’s sword to avenge 
and reward” and “since antiquity no stranger man has held a sword 
or a sceptre” (I, 120).** The metamorphosis of Charles into the 
legendary, undertaken in Rilke’s brief overture, ends with an invoca- 
tion of the sword: “Mit den reichgekleideten Handen / geht, schlank 
und nackt, das Schwert.” Both Mazeppa and the bishop call Charles 
a “sinking sun” (I, 124) ; in the diary version Charles’s army is “ein 
Abendwald / vor rotem Sonnenhinterhalt.” Mazeppa explains the 
king’s fanaticism with a comparison: “He thinks of history as a man 
in love does of his sweetheart” (I, 124). Rilke closes “Karl XII” by 
saying that Charles follows the battle: “mit den Augen von Ver- 
liebten.” 

Of the stories the least complimentary to Charles is “Det befasta 
huset.” By his derring-do the king callously and needlessly sacrifices 
the life of a young ensign. The dead officer stands for the countless 
other sacrifices made for Charles, who “caught in his own ancient 
world of the imagination, sat deaf to the piercing cries of despair along 
the way” (I, 153). The passage is reminiscent of “Konige in Legen- 


10 The next lines are: “Und wie in vielen Glocken hing / die Seele jedes 
Dings.” In Karolinerna bells accompany the burning of the castle (“Grona 
gangen,” I, 31), Gortz’s execution (II, 225), and the burial of Charles (II, 229) 
in “En hjaltes likfard”; they form the leitmotif of “Nar klockorna ringa.” 

11 Heidenstam retells the story of Mazeppa’s ride (I, 121) at which Pushkin 
only hints. In “Sturm” Rilke mentions the hetman’s famous adventure and con- 
nects him with Charles: “der du deine Kosaken gern / zu dem groBten Herrn / 
fiihren wolltest.” 

12In a letter (Dec. 26, 1921) Rilke informs R. R. Junghanns (just separated 
from Rilke’s Danish translator, Ida Junghanns) that marital difficulties are 
always more easily solved “wenn es sich auf der einen Seite um einen skandi- 
navischen Menschen handelt. . . .” Briefe an R. R. Junghanns und Rudolf 
Zimmermann (Olten, 1945), p. 34. 

18 Ernst Moritz Arndt, Reise durch Schweden im Jahr 1804 (Berlin, 1806), 
II, 283, describes the altar in the church at Mora: “die ersten Heiligen Schwe- 
dens waren hier an den Wanden des Tempels . . . zu sehen, Gustav der Erste 
zur linken, Karl der Zwolfte zur rechten des Altars.” 
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den”’**—Charles has tried to create his own legend, Heidenstam says, 
not satisfied with “the saga’s playroom” ; the lines also resemble the 
penultimate section of “Karl XII,” where the king rides “Durch 
Manner, welche fremd verstarben.” Heidenstam’s Charles does not 
realize that “the troopers . . . would form a ring around him and offer 
themselves as the dead he called forth” (I, 154). Rilke’s Charles is 
aware neither of how carefully his horse goes across the field nor of 
how carefully the wounded make a path for it. (Or does Rilke’s “Von 
groBen Fausten abgewehrt” mean that the soldiers reject Charles? In 
Heidenstam even the most faithful troops confront their leader with 
“gloomy silence.”**) After the siege of the house the king rides past 
the frozen ensign without noticing him: “His forehead was un- 
troubled, his cheeks rosy” (I, 165). Charles in the poem ignores the 
gallant signals of dying hands and gallops off “als ob er schwarme 
[Heidenstam: “Then the king sprang recklessly into the saddle”] / 
mit seinen Wangen voller Warme.” 

The ensign who dies doing sentry duty for Charles is blond of skin 
(I, 155). A blond dies for Rilke in the diary, but not in Das Buch der 
Bilder: 


Es blutete der blonde Knab da ging ein Blutender,—ein Knab, 
und blutete und schlug welcher die Trommel schlug ; 

den Trommeltrab, den Trommeltrab, er trug sie immer auf und ab, 

den er wie in ein schwarzes Grab und trug sie wie sein Herz ins Grab 

in schwarze Massen trug. (Diary) vor seinem toten Zug. (B.d.B.) 


The blond ensign is combined by Rilke with the ugly private Bengt 
Geting in “En snygg vit skjorta.” While the drums are beating, the 
mortally wounded Geting is carried forward, at his own request, in his 
old position. Geting has been bothered by visions of a battalion of the 
dead, the “Black Battalion,” which limps “in masses” behind the 
Swedish column (I, 168). According to the strange syntax of the 
diary version, Rilke’s drummer bears his “drumtrot” into “black 
masses”; in the revision he marches before his dead platoon, each 
version thus recalling one or more phrases in Karolinerna. However, 
the diary seems to preserve better the important action of the story, 
the leading of the charge. 

If Rilke’s Ukrainian battle is not Poltava—and he does not want the 
reader to think of “history”—he nevertheless makes frequent use of 
Heidenstam’s climactic tale. “Poltava” opens with the evening recon- 
naissance in which Charles receives his fateful wound. (Rilke’s Charles 


14 B.d.B. adds “und die lastenden Mantelenden” to the original seven lines 
of Rilke’s introduction ; thus the chief objects listed are hands, sword, and mantle. 
The dead ensign stands guard, “his hands on the sword-hilt and wrapped in his 
king’s mantle” (I, 165). Charles’s sword has recently been the subject of a 
a. “Kung Karls varja,” by Frans G. Bengtsson, Dikter (Stockholm, 1950), 
p. 28. 
15 Rilke was himself in doubt about the meaning of these lines. The diary 
version runs: “durch Manner, welche zornig starben.” Charles may have been 
shot by his own men in Norway (cf. Heidenstam’s “Fredrikshall” ). 
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comes through unscathed, since legendary kings are evidently bullet- 
proof.) The scene, like Rilke’s “Abendschlacht,” is illuminated by 
fire; as usual Rilke transforms the details from specific to general. 
Heidenstam: the flares sent aloft by the Russian fortress seem to set 
the waters of the Vorskla ablaze; Rilke: “an fernen flammenden 
Gebauden / entziindeten die Sterne sich.” At the same time Heiden- 
stam revives that wind which in Rilke marvelously issues from both 
sky and musical instruments: “There was a whistling as if of storm- 
squalls and pipes” (I, 173). The Charles-men behold Poltava field 
after the bombardment: “It was black. It was already burned off” 
(I, 183). Rilke’s field is covered by “flaches, schwarzes Gras.” 

Unfortunately Rilke takes no notice of that excellent episode where 
Charles is caught lying by his generals ; forgetful of the casualties the 
action will cost, he has his litter carried before the Swedish front to 
save his self-respect.'* Charles’s terrible progress may have suggested 
to Rilke the movement of the “great fists”; the bearers, as they fall, 
stretch “their arms upward to support him” (I, 190). Rilke borrows 
the first sight of the Russian army for his Swedes: “There grew out 
of the earth a limitless, wandering forest, but the trunks were men and 
the branches weapons. It broadened itself out” (1, 191). In Das Buch 
der Bilder the army approaches : “bald schwankte wie ein Abendwald / 
mit breiter steigender Gestalt / der groBbewegte Hauf.”’" Charles 
must retreat, yet a veteran remarks: “I have never seen him so 
youthful and happy since that day at Narva” (I, 192). Rilke’s last 
words are from “Mazeppa” and “The Fortified House” ; their spirit is 
aptly summarized by the old Dalecarlian. Heidenstam’s Charles ends 
his campaign in defeat, Rilke’s in Pyrrhic victory; each rides off, 
smiling, in pursuit of his impossible dreams. 

We wonder, of course, why the Poltavian landscape is so pains- 
takingly concealed, why Charles is so artificially kept victorious. Rilke 
surely cannot fear that defeat would somehow damage the king’s 
legendary aura ; Heidenstam, in his essay “Karl XII och det tragiska,” 
maintains that there is but one real hero, the hero in defeat. “A re- 
warded hero—that is a neutralized power, a monster, a nothing.”** 
Although Charles, like the Cornet, emanates from what Demetz 
acutely calls Rilke’s “Illusion von der Figur des dichtenden Ritters,”’® 
he does not suffer the Cornet’s glorious death. With “Karl XII” Rilke 
is pleading a lover’s case and threatening a punishment; under such 
circumstances a hero presumably must bear the winner’s stamp. 


16 Cf. Heidenstam: “To wish and to feel oneself capable but nonetheless to 
fail and become a mockery because the others could no longer follow—that was 
the frosty breath from life’s autumn” (I, 174) and Rilke: “MiBte man nicht 
die Geschichte desjenigen schreiben, der sich in die abenteuerlichsten Gefahren 
wirft, aus Angst, an einer Lacherlichkeit zu sterben?” (Diary, Nov. 20, 1900, 

386) 


17 A second case where the diary (cf. “vor rotem Sonnenhinterhalt” above) 
follows one passage in Heidenstam, B.d.B. another. 

18 Samlade Verk, IX, 31. 

19 Peter Demetz, René Rilkes Prager Jahre (Diisseldorf, 1953), p. 85. 
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The story of Rilke’s double romance with Clara Westhoff and Paula 
Becker is too well-known to require retelling; Professor Butler has 
completely and unpityingly dissected the affair and its aftermath, the 
cruel “Requiem fiir eine Freundin.”*° The fate visited upon the dead 
Paula, who, having abandoned her maidenhood, died “den Tod der 
Wochnerinnen, welche wieder / sich schlieBen wollen und es nicht 
mehr konnen,” already casts its unpleasant shadow over Rilke’s 
Charles-poem. “Karl XII” was written on October 2, 1900. From 
September 4 on, the diary is full of references to the “blonde Malerin,” 
with whom Rilke held a number of conversations before his removal to 
Berlin (October 5). Professor Butler states that the gap in the diary 
(October 5-25) “points to a shock of some sort” (p. 105), and con- 
jectures that the shock consisted of the news of Paula’s engagement. 
We are tempted to amend: the final news of the engagement caused 
the shock ; however, Rilke, suspecting Paula’s plans, had been uttering 
warnings against them. (The attachment between Paula and Otto 
Modersohn must have provided ideal gossip-material for the little 
artists’ colony. A letter by Paula from Worpswede, September, 1899, 
expresses feelings too enthusiastic to be entertained toward a married 
man—the first Frau Modersohn died the following winter.*" ) 

Rilke’s diary for September 7, 1900, begins with a poem about the 
“blonde Braut, die lange einsam litt.” The girl has been thought to be 
Heinrich Vogeler’s fiancée, whose simple charms had enchanted Rilke 
in the September 6 entry. Yet the lines, “Nichts in dem Haus hat sie 
laut verraten, / doch alles sagte, da es mir nicht gilt,” would imply 
that the “Braut” is Paula Becker ; the entry for September 9 has as its 
first sentence: “Vorgestern abends [thus September 7] war ich bei 
der blonden Malerin.” The same section closes with an unexpected 
excursus on “Moorleichen.” As a punishment for adultery the naked 
woman, lying face down, was stamped into the peat. Recently a per- 
fectly preserved corpse has been found. “Tausend Jahre sprachen 
seine Linien Angst und Entsetzen aus, ohne zu zerfallen” (p. 253), 
Rilke notes, as if pleased at the duration of the torment. 

A talk with Paula on September 28 precedes some verses beginning : 
“Einer neigte sich der Kronenblonden, / welcher ihre Sanftheit selig 
sprach” (p. 328). The word “blond” is used to characterize the child 
of “Sang” (October 1) ;** the strange ambassador, whose coming so 
excites the little innocent, is attracted (the king says) by “dein blondes 
Haar, mein Kind.” On October 3, a day after “Karl XII,” Rilke com- 
posed the celebrated “Du blasses Kind, an jedem Abend soll . . .” 
(entitled “Der Sanger singt vor einem Fiirstenkind” in B.d.B.), later 
dedicated to Paula’s memory. Its heroine is a “blondes Kind von 
Firsten und aus Frauen, / die einsam warteten im weiBen Saal,” and 


20E. M. Butler, Rainer Maria Rilke (Cambridge, 1941), pp. 86-119. 

21 Paula Modersohn-Becker, Briefe und Tagebuchblatter (Linz, 1920), p. 105. 

22 The poem is called “Der Sohn” in B.d.B. (GW, II, 91), but there is noth- 
ing in it to indicate the sex of the child. 
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it contains an extended catalogue of the child’s virtues, genealogical 
and personal. From this point until the break in the diary, and there- 
after, the blond painter does not appear.** 

The poems of October 1 and 2 represent three attitudes toward 
Paula. “Sang” laments the pure (blond) child initiated into the adult 
world by the reception of the battered crown; the crown, it should be 
noted, is given to the child’s hair (“Gib sie meinem Haar”). The 
child, “blaB vor Scham,” wears it only at night. The possibility of 
maturation is granted by “Sang”; “Du blasses Kind” tries to prevent 
the change by flattery.** “Blondness,” concentrated in the child by a 
long process of selective breeding, should not be lightly cast away: 
“Dein Leben ist so unaussprechlich deines, / weil es von vielen 
iiberladen ist.” The middle poem of the triptych, “Karl XII,” under- 
takes a eulogy of Rilke’s own claims. The “pale child” would have a 
fit companion in a legendary king, “ein junger Konig aus Norden,” 
dedicated to the indefatigable pursuit of a cause. The choice of Charles 
should certainly have found some response in Paula, since her letters 
are brimming with pious maxims about the earnest artist, the earnest 
Germanic artist in particular.2* Moreover, Rilke does not hesitate to 
cast desecraters of cause or person into outer darkness. The passage 
in “Karl XII” most remote from historical fact is that on Charles’s 
sadism : 


Und wenn ihn Trauer tiberkam 

so machte er ein Madchen zahm 

und forschte wessen Ring sie nahm 

und wem sie ihren bot,— 

und hetzte ihren Brautigam [diary: ihr den] 
mit hundert Hunden tot. 


A corresponding incident has been found in “The Successor to the 
Throne,” where Heidenstam associates Charles’s peculiar mode of 
sword practice with his sexual abnormality. Rilke adduces details 
from his own situation. The hunted fiancé has an obvious counterpart 
in Otto Modersohn. To be sure, Rilke did not offer the painter physical 
violence ; on the contrary, Rilke’s letters to Modersohn are friendly, 
even humble: “Denken Sie in Gite an mich. Nicht an diese hilflosen 


23s “Brautsegen” (Diary, Nov. 10, pp. 376-78) to be taken as an expression 
of forgiveness? It does not contain: the word “blond.” 

24“Blond” means “young” and “virgin” to Rilke. The early poems have 
titles and first lines like: “Der blonde Knabe singt,” “Die blonden Schwestern 
flechten froh,” “Wenn die blonden Flechterinnen” (GW, I, 249, 313, 314). In the 
Cornet the little marquis has a blond fiancée, the Cornet is blond and has left 
a blond girl behind him, blond boys serve in the castle where the Cornet loses 
his virginity and his life. A diary-poem from Nov. 20, 1900, pp. 390-96 begins: 
“Gretel, von allem Anbeginn / war dir bestimmt, sehr zeitig zu sterben. / Blond 
zu sterben.” Paula is not blond in the “Requiem” ; Rilke paints her in her sickbed, 
prettying herself, “die schone Tauschung jeder Frau, die gern . . . das Haar 
kammt und verandert.” 

25 Cf. the correspondence from Paris (Briefe und Tagebuchblatter, pp. 107- 
38), with its “Franzdslein” and “Franzmanner” placed opposite the Germans, 
“prachtiger Schlag . . . mit Feuer bei ihrer Sache” (pp. 125-26). 
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Worte, sondern an manchen Blick, der dankbarer war, als was ich 
jetzt in Sehnsucht sage.”’** 

The fancied savagery of Charles, somewhat extreme for eighteenth- 
century Sweden, is the sole indication that Rilke’s jealousy of Moder- 
sohn overcame his friendship; the mildly hostile portrait of the 
ambassador in “Sang” prepares for the outburst. Otherwise Rilke’s 
hatred is directed at Paula. “Blondness” includes among its qualities 
a special attraction for the admirer who does not wish to possess, 
because possession must destroy it; an enamored Charles would love 
as distantly as Rilke loved Paula. When the beloved herself destroys 
her blondness, she must be treated with contempt—Charles (Rilke) 
will love war (art) exclusively: “Keine war seinen Blicken blond.” 
Rilke sets out on an artistic campaign; Charles rides into Russia, a 
land Rilke had chosen as his spiritual home. Does the blond child 
suffer worse punishment than contempt in the death of the blond 
drummer, whose adjective disappeared in the later version? Just 
before leaving Worpswede, Rilke wrote: “Alle Grausamkeit wird 
einmal Glanz bei Enkeln” (p. 356). 


University of Buffalo 


“me R. M. Rilke, Stimmen der Freunde (Freiburg i.B., 1930), p. 52, Oct. 23, 








THE TRANSITIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF HEINSE’S ARDINGHELLO 


By Eucene E. Reep 


The significance of Wilhelm Heinse’s Ardinghello in the history of 
the German novel has been pointed out by Emil Sulger-Gebing: “Der 
‘Ardinghello’ ist der erste deutsche Kunst- und Kinstler-Roman, er 
begriindet diese bis auf den heutigen Tag viel und gern gepflegte 
Gattung.”* Ardinghello, then, if no more than this, was unique in its 
time and influential beyond it? as the precursor of a genre which was 
to occupy a position of particular prominence in German literature. 
Not surprisingly, in view of its purple cast, this novel has only in 
comparatively recent times been given close critical scrutiny—with 
results not always enlightening. An afternoon’s reading alone will 
reveal, for instance, the author’s concern with art, with what has come 
to be called aesthetic immoralism, and with his seeming unconcern 
in all matters pertaining to form. The fundamental significance of 
Ardinghello, however, lies less in these, and other, traditionally recog- 
nized attributes, than in its denial of an aesthetic world dominated in 
the main by Winckelmann, Lessing, and Mengs. Heinse critics gen- 
erally have remarked this dissonance in adequate detail. On the debit 
side, there has been equally general failure to note that Heinse has 
made in Ardinghello a significant contribution in the field of aesthetics 
by providing theoretical sanction for a synthesis of the arts in the 
novel. When one recalls the intensity of the concern shown by the 
Romanticists with aesthetic synthesis, and that in certain of their 
greatest productions they gave this concern creative expression, one 
finds Ardinghello thus given an additional, and highiy noteworthy, 
dimension. 

No useful purpose is served in belaboring the novel’s shortcomings 
from the standpoint of form; we must accept the work on its own 
terms. Hermann Hettner’s criticism of Ardinghello, although later 
qualified, is standard—and unjust: 


Kiinstlerisch ist der Roman unbedeutend. Einheitliche Handlung fehlt ganz und 
gar; es ist eine bunte Reihe von Genrebildern, Betrachtungen und Studien, die 
in sich keinen andern Zusammenhang haben, als die Willkiir des Verfassers, die 
in diesen Roman alles hineinlegte, was sich eben in der Arbeitsmappe vorratig 
fand.$ 


The point is that Heinse was not interested in the form of the novel 
except as it supplied a vehicle for his speculations; the formal defi- 


1Emil Sulger-Gebing, Wilhelm Heinse, eine Charakteristik zu seinem 100. 
Todestage (Munchen, 1903), p. 26. 

2 Hans Nehrkorn, Wilhelm Heinse und sein EinfluB auf die Romantik (Gos- 
lar, 1904), provides an excellent appraisal of Heinse’s general influence upon the 
novel of German Romanticism. 

8 Hermann Hettner, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur im achtzehnten Jahr- 
hundert (Leipzig, 1928), III, 172. 
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ciencies are in large part due to the author’s concern with aesthetics. 
Edmund Rie® is therefore more just in his reference to “Eine Ver- 
quickung . . . von spezifisch Romanhaftem mit Theoretisierendem, die 
wohl eine kinstlerisch befriedigende Komposition wberhaupt nicht 
zulaBt.’’* 

One should not be surprised to encounter in this novel echoes of 
Lessing’s Laokoon, testifying at once to the relative validity and con- 
sequent persistence of Lessing’s aesthetics. It is significant, however, 
that this theoretic reiteration is stated by the metaphysician, Demetri, 
rather than Ardinghello, the protagonist : 


Das Schicklichste fir den Dichter sind Handlungen . . . Bewegungen im 
Zeitraum ... seine Zeichen . .. Worte. . . . Ein Dichter muB dem Mahler immer 
in Schilderung korperlicher Gegenstande unterliegen; und gerade so gehts dem 
Mahler im gegentheil mit Handlungen . . . ragt doch die Poesie mit ihren 
willkiirlichen Zeichen tber alle ihre Schwestern hervor. ... Die Musik iberhaupt 
geht ganz aus der sichtbaren Welt hinaus, und wirkt mit bloBen verschiednen 
Arten von Bewegung, die von der Materie nur den Punkt zu ihrem Aufflug 
nehmen, und durch ihre Proporzionen Empfindungen erregen. . . .5 


The following pages are full of paraphrased Lessing, but the above 
serves to show that we have here division 4 la Lessing of arts graphic 
and poetic. However, I cannot agree with Albert Zippel’s statement 
to the effect that Demetri is “ebenso gut ein Spiegelbild Heinses 
wie Ardinghello selbst. Ardinghello verkérpert den vitalischen Heinse, 
Demetri den reflektierenden.”* Although Ardinghello initially appears 
to accept these limitations (p. 195), we find later that he qualifies his 
affirmation: “die Natur selbst ist die ewige Regel: und ein Kiinstler 
mu8 von ihren Quellen schépfen. . .. Warum soll der Kiinstler keine 
Handlungen darstellen diirfen? Korper und Handlungen machen hier 
eins aus, das ist: Leben; und beydes ist dafiir da; hohes edles Leben ; 
die ist sein letzter Endzweck” (p. 198). Since he has earlier said 
that the representation of life at its fullest is the most difficult problem 
of all the arts “so wohl in den bildenden, als Poesie und Musik” 
(p. 196), the suggestion is that Heinse perceives a brotherhood, if not 
union, of the arts in relation to the problem of representation. This 
appears still more likely when one notes, again seemingly in relation 
to the unity of the arts in their common approach to the object, that 
“Dichter und Mahler und Tonkiinstler nehmen von allem diesen das 
Vollkommenste, was am allgemeinsten wirkt; welches aber weder 
Rechenmeister noch Philosoph zu seinem Zeitalter bestimmt festsetzen 
konnten” (p. 345). Implicit here is not Lessing’s requirement that 
painting must in its coéxistent compositions make use of that pregnant 


* Edmund RieB, “Wilhelm Heinses Romantechnik,” Forschungen sur neueren 
Literaturgeschichte, XX XIX (1911), 5. 

5 Wilhelm Heinse, Sammtliche Werke, ed. Schiiddekopf (Leipzig, 1902), IV, 
179 f. Subsequent references will be to this volume only, will be by page, and 
will appear parenthetically in the text. 

6 Albert Zippel, “Wilhelm MHeinse und Italien,” Jenaer Germanistische 
Forschungen, XV (1930), 75. 
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instant of the action from which what precedes and what follows may 
be most easily gathered, nor the corollary that poetry must make use 
of but the single property of a body which evokes the most palpable 
image of that body. Rather, we are to understand that all art shares 
the concern with representation of “das héchste Leben” without 
necessary selection of subject with reference to limitations of ex- 
pression. There is implicit unity among all the arts in the nature of, 
and approach to, the general object. 

In this regard, it might be well to note Heinse’s attitude toward the 
symbols (Zeichen) which Lessing felt to be so critical in his distinc- 
tion. We learn that “der Gesang [ist] der entziickendste, wo man 
die Musik, und die Poesie die vollkommenste . . . wo man die Sprache 
nicht merkt ; und so geht es in den bildenden Kiinsten mit der Arbeit 
und der Materie, dem Zeichen” (p. 244). In other words, art is most 
perfect where the means have been subordinated to the end of ex- 
pression. The Lessing boundaries remain, but they do not enforce a 
distinction with reference to the choice of aspect to be represented. It 
is risky to state unqualifiedly, as Emil Utitz has done, that “Das 
Einteilungsprinzip bildet also das Mittel der Darstellung . . . ,”" for it 
seems evident that Heinse is here concerned to minimize, rather than 
stress, separation by medium. In short, a distinction in media alone is, 
in so far as the separation of the arts is concerned, a distinction with- 
out difference. Possibly relevant here also are his comments on Greek 
art: “Ein Bild in Stein war ihnen [den Griechen] nur Zeichen ein- 
zelner Wahrheit, namlich der Form: die Mahlerey aber Zeichen aller 
Wahrheit und Wirklichkeit . . . und Zeichen bleibt immer weiter nichts 
als Zeichen, seys von Stein oder Farbe” (p. 197). 

What of the many pages of pure description of art objects? There 
are entirely too many of these not to have an organic function in the 
novel, and Karl Jessen is quite correct in his appreciation of the novelty 
of these passages: “Solche Kunstwerke Aasthetischer Einfuhlung wie 
sie die Gemaldebeschreibungen . . . darstellen waren damals in der 
deutschen Litteratur etwas Unerhdrtes, Nochnichtdagewesenes.”* 
Why, then, are they present? As mere insertions, they could scarcely 
have a purpose sufficient to warrant the total disruption of the narra- 
tive which they frequently occasion. May they not also be important 
in the above context, exhibiting a disregard of Lessing’s distinction 
between “Nebeneinander im Raum” as opposed to “Nacheinander in 
der Zeit” in defining the province of painting as opposed to that of 
poetry? Jessen’s observation on this score seems unreasonably obtuse : 
Lessings scharfe Grenzsetzung zwischen Poesie und bildenden Kiinsten ist ihm in 


Fleisch und Blut tbergegangen. Sein Verdienst ist es, nun gerade fir die 
Malerei diese Grenzlinien scharfer zu bestimmen als Lessing es gethan, der ja 


7 Emil Utitz, J. J. Wilhelm Heinse und die Asthetik sur Zeit der deutschen 
Aufklarung (Halle, 1906), p. 61. 

8 Karl Detlev Jessen, “Heinses Stellung zur bildenden Kunst und ihrer 
Aesthetik,” Palaestra, XXI (1901), 30. 
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von ‘Winckelmann in seiner vorwiegend plastischen Auffassung der bildenden 
Kinste durchaus abhangig war.® 


Because of their length, these passages cannot conveniently be dupli- 
cated here, but one may generalize to some extent concerning the 
character of the art objects described. In almost every instance the 
work of art is either itself descriptive of an action, related to an action 
which Heinse then proceeds to recount, or the components are mi- 
nutely described as involving phases of action in such a way as to 
avoid relatively static representation as expressly required of “die 
bildenden Kiinste” by Lessing. To be sure, a given painting may make 
use of but a single instant of the action, although Heinse does not feel 
this to be a critical concern. But descriptive dramatization of the 
painting will nevertheless restore to that arrested moment its sequential 
function. Hans Sprengel seems to have had something like this in 
mind in noting “Diese Auflésung der plastischen, beherrschten, in 
Ruhe gebannten Form in fortlaufende, augenblicklich wechselnde 
Bewegung. . . .”"° We cannot know whether Heinse does this with 
theoretical deliberateness, but what Heinse does should be at least as 
important as what he says, and there seems to be no other cogent 
reason for the presence of these long passages; they have no organic 
function in the narrative, and, moreover, frequently arrest the flow. 
It is particularly interesting that one of the longest and most detailed 
of these passages has as its subject the famous Laokoon itself. Char- 
acteristically, he gives us the story as he finds it in Hyginus, then 
continues with a detailed description of the action in sequential pro- 
gression (pp. 249 f.). One is ultimately forced to conclude that Heinse 
is genuinely concerned with an attempt to transform the coéxistent 
into the sequential, to paint with words, in precisely the manner later 
advocated by the Schlegel Athenaum. 

At this point, one might well ask whether there is unity among the 
arts in their effect on the beholder. I have mentioned “das Vollkom- 
menste,” “das héchste Leben” which Heinse insists the artist must 
snatch from life, from nature. We learn also that completeness and 
beauty are one, since “Schonheit iiberhaupt in allen Kiinsten ist . . . 
leichtfaBliche Vollkommenheit fiir Sinn und Einbildungskraft” (p. 
187). This is not original with Heinse, as Jessen has noted: “In den 
Ausfihrungen tiber Schénheit, Vollkommenheit u.s.w. folgt er ihm 
[Winckelmann] im Allgemeinen, gingen sie darin doch beide von 
Leibniz-Baumgarten aus.’”"* The arts, then, are not only related in 
beauty, but beauty likewise, in all art, would seem to be equated with 
completeness easily perceptible to the beholder. Nor, states Heinse, is 
there the problem of perceptive duality in the spectator: “Der Mensch 


macht ein Ganzes aus, und es ist alte Pedanterey, denselben nur in 


® Jessen, op. cit., p. 21. 

10 Hans Sprengel, “Naturanschauung und malerisches Empfinden bei Wilhelm 
Heinse,” Deutsche Forschungen, XXIV (1930), 7. 

11 Jessen, op. cit., p. 81. 
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zwey entgegengesetzte verschiedene Halften zu theilen, wie man 
hernach bey allen Thieren . . . thun muB” (p. 293). This would have 
appealed to Herder. In another remark, this time straight from the 
empiricists, we are told that the senses alone convey to us external 
reality, but that “Verstand” nevertheless is the root of the senses, for 
“Von Sinn und Verstand [kommt] alle unsere Erkenntni®B” (p. 293). 

If “Vollkommenheit” equates “Schonheit,” it remains to determine 
the ultimate expression of the former. In Herder’s Plastik (which 
Heinse knew, as Jessen has shown"*) we find the fundamental ob- 
servation : “Der Begriff der Vollkommenheit des menschlichen Korpers 
macht die bliihenden Alter vorziiglich zu Gegenstanden der Kunst: 
da fiihlen wir die ganze Vollkommenheit des menschlichen Glieder- 
baues. . . .”’* Where are we to find beauty in its most complete em- 
bodiment? The clue to Heinse’s view is in the continual reiteration of 
the terms “Schdnheit,” “Vollkommenheit,” “Natur,” “das Nackende.” 
We are to find ultimate beauty in nature, in the naked human form, and 
in art, in its representation: “die Vollkommenheit des Nackenden 
vom Menschen, als des héchsten Vorwurfs der Kunst und seiner 
mannigfaltigen Form und Bewegung ...” (p. 261). This is the reason 
for the concentration upon voluptuous detail that we find in Ardin- 
ghello in the description of many art objects: the Apollo (pp. 257 f.), 
the Venus (pp. 347 f.), the Venus of Titian (p. 349), and many others. 
The romantic confusion of sensuousness and sensuality is here com- 
plete. However, Jessen is incorrect in seeing this as purely a personal 
element: “Auch den sexuellen Einschlag wollen wir nicht iibersehen, 
er gehort zu Heinses Wesen. Wir bemerken diesen Zug bereits in der 
Laidion, diese Verkniipfung von Kunst- und Geschlechtssinnlichkeit, 
von ‘Kunst und Brunst,’ wie man es formuliert hat.”"* This equation, 
here and as it appears in the writings of the later Romanticists, is less 
personal than theoretical. Heinse has equated beauty and complete- 
ness, these with the perfection of the human form, and, implicitly, 
sensuousness with sensuality. The artist-spectator is not likely to 
differentiate between sensuous perception of beauty in this definition 
and sensual experience involving beauty. Ardinghello, or any of the 
more libertine of romantic heroes, is likely to be only superficially a 
rake; on closer examination of the author’s purposes, his erotic 
escapades will prove somewhat doctrinaire. As a condition of Heinse’s 
aesthetic concern, Ardinghello is committed to translate the theoretical 
formula into action involving the most direct, therefore frequently 
physical, perception of beauty in Heinse’s definition. 

We are perhaps not entitled to regard Ardinghello as indicative of 
Heinse’s preoccupation with aesthetic synthesis as that concern is 
revealed later in many of the products of German Romanticism. 


12 Jessen, op. cit., p. 92. f 

18 Johann Gottfried Herder, Samtliche Werke, ed. Suphan (Berlin, 1885), 
VIII, 95. 

14 Jessen, op. cit., p. 3. 
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Nevertheless, were Heinse no more than Jessen conceives him to be, 
he would be sufficiently important in this reference : 


Von allen bedeutenden deutschen Kunstkennern und Kunstschriftstellern des 18. 
Jahrhunderts ist er ganz einzig in der Vereinigung feinsten asthetischen 
Empfindens fiir die damals den Vorrang behauptenden bildenden Kiinste, mit 
eindringendem Verstandnis fir die machtig emporstrebende, die deutscheste 
Kunst, namlich die Musik."5 


On the basis of the evidence, however, it is unquestionably just to 
view the novel as transitional in its significance—marking a distinct 
departure from mid-century aesthetic theory, and providing a founda- 
tion for later efforts toward a synthesis of artistic expression in the 
novel. Lessing’s criteria of mutual exclusion had involved a separation 
of the arts in terms of choice and representation of object enforced by 
limitations of expression peculiar to each of the arts. Implicitly, 
Heinse invalidates this distinction, first, by employing his chosen 
medium in such a way as to violate Lessing’s fundamental prohibitions, 
and finally, by indicating an object common to all arts, and an obliga- 
tion likewise shared by all to represent a particular aspect of that 
object; there are no distinctions between the arts enforced by their 
relative limitations of expression. Additionally, beauty has been given 
a definition of sorts and indicated as present in all the arts in a char- 
acter which reveals itself to be conditional upon the perceptibility to 
the spectator of beauty in completeness. The basis of the relationship 
between the arts would seem to be threefold: (1) unity in the nature 
of the object; (2) unity in representation of the object; (3) unity in 
beauty, with perceptibility of “Vollkommenheit” to the spectator as 
the test of its presence. In this construction, then, one might also 
define the last as unity in the subject. 


University of California 





15 Jessen, op. cit., p. 6. 
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Walter Savage Landor: A Biography. By R. H. Super. Washington Square, 
New York: New York University Press, 1954. Pp. xv + 654. $7.50. 


The chaotic life of Walter Savage Landor, spent half in England and half on 
the Continent, has long needed an adequate chronicle. Since he lived from 1775 
to 1864, a life-span exceeded only by that of Henry Crabb Robinson in his 
generation, he was spectator of and participant in a multitude of events. His 
Gebir (1798) was as premonitory of the dominance of romantic taste as was 
Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads; his Imaginary Conversations, the first of which 
appeared in 1824, are a running commentary on the cause of liberty in its 
vacillating fortunes from the French Revolution to the time of Mazzini and 
Napoleon III. 

Mr. Super’s biography is admirable in the patient effort with which it has 
filled in the many lacunae of Landor’s life. He has unearthed documentary 
evidence which should have long since disappeared. He has been so painstaking 
that this work is likely to remain definitive so far as a year-to-year account of 
movements and activities is concerned. It is hard to believe that there are any 
more data to uncover about Landor’s whereabouts, his friendships and his 
quarrels, and his maneuvers to get even the dry sticks of his genius into print. 

What this book misses is the man himself. The events of Landor’s life have a 
certain interest, but except for his involvement in political activities they are 
more than usually irrelevant to the life of the spirit. With Mr. Super’s volume 
to dispose of the minutiae, what we now need is a thorough analysis of the 
growth of this poet’s mind. Landor is without influence in the mainstream of 
English letters, but he does offer a backwater of distinctive charm. His life need 
not be dramatized by means of facile anecdote, but neither should it be reduced 
to the desiccated leavings of the account book or the dossier in an Italian police 
station. 

Georce J. BECKER 
Swarthmore College 


The Ordeal of George Meredith. By Lionet Stevenson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1953. Pp. viii + 354. $6.00. 

Art and Substance in George Meredith: A Study in Narrative. By Water F. 
Wricut. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1953. Pp. vii + 211. $3.75. 


Two new books on George Meredith in one year—different, stimulating books 
that will provide inspiration for new studies of the life and art of a great 
Victorian. Both authors, Lionel Stevenson and Walter Wright, are noted 
scholars in the field. Stevenson makes his contribution as a biographer. Wright’s 
approach is that of the philosopher-critic who searches for meaning through the 
analysis of the interrelation of art and substance. 

Stevenson sets the table for a great and solid feast of well-selected materials 
gathered from every available source that has bearing on Meredith’s life; and 
from the use of new materials, especially the letters, he has brought to light 
aspects of Meredith’s personal tragedy hitherto unrevealed. These, added to a 
new interpretation of the novels and poetry, make it possible to read Meredith 
with a better understanding; to see his personal tragedy in the tragedies of his 
characters; to evaluate his art in the terms of the ordeal that was the central 
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theme of his life. Through a careful reading of Stevenson’s book one may see 
more clearly than ever before how necessary was the mask of irony to cover 
the raw nerves and wounded spirit of a great artist. 

The evidence is in this biography; yet, in spite of its excellence, The Ordeal of 
George Meredith is not entirely satisfactory. The ordeal is the problem: it 
obtrudes itself on every page, but it is never sharply drawn. We know of the 
Henry Wallace affair, his wife’s unhappiness, the poet’s stubborn vengeance 
against his wife. It is all there, but seen through a haze, not clear and sharp. 
The inner tragedy of thwarted love, the ruined vanity, the life-long hate, self-pity, 
humiliation, and fundamental lack of rational harmony in Meredith’s world are 
stirring things, bitter and uncompromising. Hate, wounded pride, sexual frustra- 
tion, fear of losing social caste, a fear so all-enveloping that he was ashamed of 
his own father, all this and more wove the web of this man’s fate. It was 
Victorian to the core. Meredith recognized every thread of it, but was powerless 
in its grasp. 

Stevenson too recognizes and defines Meredith’s ordeal, but he too submits, 
remains aloof, almost as if he did not dare to reveal the tragedy in its full, naked 
ugliness. But one thing is certain: the next scholar who tackles the life of 
Meredith may begin where Stevenson ended, and go farther and deeper into the 
subject because of Stevenson’s excellent study. 

Very different and delightful in contrast is Professor Wright’s Art and Sub- 
stance in George Meredith. The emphasis here is on the art which gives form 
and meaning to the substance of Meredith’s work. Professor Wright sets the 
scene in Chapter I, which describes the poet’s world. Then the comic spirit 
moves on to the scene in the second chapter. No one has ever discussed the 
elusive and penetrating concept of Meredith’s comic spirit better than Professor 
Wright has in this book. He holds that the comic spirit envelops all the main 
characters of the great novels. “Richard, Evan, Edward Blancove, Wilfred Pole, 
Harry Richmond and Beauchamp are all comic in their determined championing 
of illusion, in their refusal to look in a mirror and see their true selves.” In a 
sense all of them are on a journey to a land they never reach. Their ideal is 
observed by the comic spirit, even guided by it to failure that was inherent in 
its birth. 

In conclusion Professor Wright sees the inevitable results of a “Conspiracy 
of the Comic and Tragic Muses.” “The protagonists are ill of a disease which 
they cannot cure because they deny its existence.” In the last analysis the 
reader of Meredith finds “a kinship that may well inspire pity and fear.” 

Professor Wright’s book makes an aesthetic approach to Meredith in which 
the study of form reveals the nature and depth of substance. Within its limits 
it is searching and provocative. Taken with Professor Stevenson’s work, the 
student of Meredith may well feel that new methods and materials for further 
study are now more abundant than ever for explaining the mind and heart of a 
great Victorian poet and novelist. 

S. K. WINTHER 
University of Washington 


The Solitary Singer: A Critical Biography of Walt Whitman. By Gay WiLson 
ALLEN. New York: Macmillan Company, 1955. Pp. xii + 616. $8.00. 


In this year of the hundredth anniversary of Leaves of Grass, Professor Gay 
Wilson Allen publishes a biographical and critical work about its author, whom 
he has felicitously titled the solitary singer. Nearly fifty years ago, Bliss Perry, 
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making scholarly use of the facts available to him, published a biography which 
is still rated by many students as the best. But much research has been carried on 
in the Whitman field in the past fifty years, and many facts are available to 
Professor Allen that were not available to Professor Perry. Making use of the 
facts now at hand, Professor Allen has told the events of Whitman’s life in 
simple chronological order. Because Whitman began his writing career as a 
young boy and continued it till his very last days, a telling of the events of his 
life very soon becomes a critical study. Professor Allen’s book contains 4 pages 
of preface, 544 pages in which he arranges his facts accompanied by his critical 
interpretations and estimates, 50 pages of efficiently abbreviated notes which 
document his facts or explain his estimates, 6 pages of appendixes, and 16 
pages of index. 

Reading the text and the notes carefully, we come to page 13, where we read 
about the “little captain” incident in “Song of Myself’ that Whitman “actually 
got the story from grandmother ‘Amy,’” who “died in 1829.” Having glanced, 
out of curiosity, at the genealogical table in one of the appendixes, we have just 
happened to notice that Amy Williams Van Velsor died in 1826. We look at the 
notes again. No explanation. In an article which we have already learned 
Professor Allen has read (his note to page 8, though not indexed), David 
Goodale placed side by side, for comparison, the following and some dozen other 
parallels between this passage in Section 35 of “Song of Myself” and a letter in 
which John Paul Jones reported his victory over the Serapis: 





WHITMAN 


We had received some eighteen-pound 
shots under the water, 


The tops alone seconded the fire of this 
little battery, especially the maintop, 

They held out bravely during the whole 
of the action. 


Joun Paut Jones 


The Bon Homme Richard had received 
sundry eighteen-pounds shot below the 
water. 


The tops alone seconded the fire of this 
battery, and held out bravely during 
the whole of the action, especially the 
main top. 





With the evidence that David Goodale presents before him, how can a scholar 
fail to be convinced that Whitman “actually got” it from John Paul Jones’s 
published letter? The letter is an expression in words of an action that makes 
one proud to be human and therefore deserves to be included, as it has been 
included, in an anthology of American literature; but it has never been included 
in an anthology of American poetry. It may perhaps be said that Whitman’s 
artistic achievement consists in his having absorbed this brave action in the 
comprehensive, mystical conception that is the “myself” of “Song of Myself.” 
Concerning “my grandmother’s father the sailor,” Professor Allen explains that 
“the poet was giving an imaginary source.” 

On page 117, Professor Allen says that Whitman read “George Sand’s 
Consuelo and the sequel, The Countess of Rudolstadt, in which a poet worked as 
a journeyman carpenter.” There is no such character in either of these books, 


though there is a Christ-like carpenter art-critic in her Journeyman Joiner. 
And there is, to be sure, in the epilogue of the second of the two novels men- 
tioned, a musician-poet dressed in the “broad pantaloons” of a laborer, whom 
Professor Allen has failed to take cognizance of, the reincarnated Trismegistus, 
one of whose speeches Whitman once altered so as to make it apply to himself. 
Judgments based on such obviously inattentive reading can be only haphazardly 
valid. 
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Professor Allen’s inattention in reading can extend, on occasion, even to his 
reading of Walt Whitman’s writings. In the chapter titled “Over the Carnage,” 
writing of Whitman’s first few months in Washington, Professor Allen says: 
“But his mother sent him several shirts she had made for him, roomy and cut 
just as he liked them, and he bought ‘a nice plain suit of dark wine color.’ He 
assured his mother that, attired in one of his new shirts and his new suit, he 
‘cut quite a swell’” (p. 295). The note refers the reader to a passage in the letter 
that Whitman wrote to his mother, on May 19, 1863, which reads (pertinent 
parts given) as follows: 


O mother, how welcome the shirts were—I was putting off and putting off, to 
get some new ones. I could not find any one to do them as I want them, and it 
would have cost such a price—and so my old ones had got to be. . . . Mother, I 
have neglected, I think, what I ought to have told you two or three weeks ago, 
that is that I have discarded my old clothes—somewhat because they were too 
thick, and more still because they were worse gone in than any I have ever yet 
wore, I think, in my life, especially the trowsers. Wearing my big boots had 
caused the inside of the legs just above the knee to wear two beautiful round 
holes right through cloth and partly through the lining, producing a novel 
effect, which was not necessary, as I produce a sufficient sensation without—then 
they were desperately faded. I have a nice plain suit of a dark wine color; looks 
very well, and feels good—single breasted sack coat with breast pockets, etc., and 
vest and pants same as what I always wear (pants pretty full), so upon the 
whole all looks unusually good for me. My hat is very good yet, boots ditto; 
have a new necktie, nice shirts—you can imagine I cut quite a swell. 


Professor Allen, as we see, has transferred the “roominess” or fullness from 
the pants to the shirts. On page 202, Professor Allen reprinted, without omissions, 
the description of Walt Whitman that Bronson Alcott wrote in his journal after 
his visit to Brooklyn on October 4, 1856, in which this sentence occurs: “Broad- 
shouldered, rouge-fleshed, Bacchus-browed, bearded like a satyr, and rank, he 
wears his man-Bloomer in defiance of everybody, having these as everything else 
after his own fashion, and for example to all men hereafter.” It is apparent that 
Whitman made some adaptations in his dress from time to time, but he would 
make those adaptations in his own way. 

Because Professor Allen is almost always meticulous and matter-of-fact about 
his citing and quoting of authorities and giving information about the present 
location of manuscripts, deviations from this practice become noticeable. Writing 
of Whitman’s “earliest notebook,” in the description of which the editor of the 
printed version has used the phrase “containing the date 1847,” Professor Allen 
offers the additional information (p. 134), anent the date, that it is “in Whitman’s 
hand.” Of two of the direct quotations that appear on pages 332 to 336 Professor 
Allen says, “quoted, Civil War,” Civil War being his abbreviation for Walt 
Whitman and the Civil War, edited by Charles I. Glicksberg. Two others the 
reader can find in the same work, even though Professor Allen has furnished 
less than the usual aid. One passage is left without any clue to identification. 
However, for the reprinted early manuscript poem, which corresponds, except 
for a slight variant, to Glicksberg’s version, Professor Allen furnishes informa- 
tion (note 49, p. 576) that he could not have got from Walt Whitman and the 
Civil War. He does not give credit to any other source. 

From these examples of failure to hold to the very high purpose he set for 
himself in the preface, it must not be inferred that Professor Allen’s copiously 
documented and well-written study of Whitman is not a valuable book. This 
biography is full, readable, informative, and well-ordered, and at the same time 
both eloquent and critical in its expression of praise of Walt Whitman as person 
and poet. To this reader, at least, what logically follows from the author’s slips 
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in scholarship is merely that Professor Allen’s biography does not take the place 
of Professor Perry’s but must rather take its place among those biographies 
which Professor Allen himself describes as having been written by worshipers. 
As a minor character in one of those Sand novels says, “People inclined to the 
wonderful are not close examiners.” 

EsTHER SHEPHARD 
San Jose State College 


Die Genealogie der Gétter in Germanischer Religion, Mythologie und Theologie. 
By Ernst Atrrep Puiuirepson. Urbana: University of Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature, Vol. 37, No. 3, 1953. Pp. ix + 94. $3.50, cloth; 
$2.50, paper. 


In this book on the family tree of the Germanic gods, Professor Philippson has 
taken on an immensely complex task of synthesis, for which we owe him a debt 
of gratitude. Out of his comprehensive knowledge of the historical records, the 
early literary documents, folklore survivals, and the controversial evidence of 
etymology, he has fashioned, by a process of sober abstraction and compression, 
a simplified pattern of relationships which clarifies a great deal of the confusion 
which has characterized the field until now. 

No piece-meal attack could hope to succeed, and Professor Philippson’s real 
contribution is the critical systematization of the whole field of Germanic 
mythology. The key to this systematization is the consistent application of a 
theory of development to the source material which is so disparate in type and 
time of occurrence. He traces the Germanic gods through the three levels of 
“existence” indicated in the title of the book: at the earliest and least accessible 
stage they are part of a naive religion characterized by vegetation cult and sex 
ritual (he identifies this stage with the Wanen) ; then they go through a stage 
of mythological elaboration for which there is much fuller evidence (Asen) ; and 
their final fate is treatment at the hands of the sophisticated mythographer, best 
exemplified by Snorri, who feels free to rearrange, rationalize, and even 
Christianize, 

It is illuminating to see the pattern emerge. For instance, Odin’s three 
marriages correspond to the three basic divisions: numinous with Frigg, 
mythological with Jord (Thor’s mother), and theological (this is Philippson’s 
word; I should prefer “mythographical”) with Skadi. But understanding can 
also be gained from seeing the relationships among the levels. The author con- 
vincingly distinguishes the three stages in Freyja’s career but does not treat 
them as watertight compartments. Rather he relates the sexual features of the 
later stages to her earlier role in fertility rites. The analysis of the three suc- 
cessive trinities in which Odin figures is especially fruitful, providing an in- 
herently plausible explanation of the Lodurr-Loki problem and some fascinating 
detective investigation into Honir’s personality. 

Philippson resists the temptation to use his scheme as a Bed of Procrustes and 
does not attempt to resolve all contradictions. The evidence does not permit him 
to do more than sketch in the basic shape of the system, but this shape is com- 
pelling. Common sense sets his limits. He recognizes that myths can grow in 
both directions through time, and he refuses to postulate a previous cult existence 
for eponymic “deities” such as Irmin and even states as a principle that 
“Durchsichtige Gotternamen sind immer verdachtig” (p. 58). Not much clari- 
fication results from his treatment of the Heimdall problem, except that the 
difficulties are made apparent. It may be hasty on the part of the author to 
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reject out of hand Pering’s suggestion that some earlier matriarchal system of 
family classification is vestigially preserved in the description of Heimdall as the 
son of nine mothers. Such a notion is not incompatible with the identification of 
the nine mothers with Agir’s nine wave-daughters, which the author accepts 
(p. 63). 

At the end of the book Philippson reviews the Norse myths of creation and 
apocalypse in the light of his three-level pattern, but finds them an overlaid 
mosaic of indigenous and borrowed elements which cannot be reasonably traced 
back further than the mythological stage, a mosaic which even defied the 
systematizing efforts of the mythographers of Snorri’s age. 

Full scholarly notes and an index of mythological names enhance the reference 
value of the book. 

Humpurey MILNES 
University College, University of Toronto 


Ludwig Tieck and America. By Percy Matenxo. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages and Literatures, No. 12, 
1954. Pp. viii + 120. $4.00, cloth; $3.50, paper. 


In 1931 the present reviewer published his monograph, Ludwig Tieck in 
England: A Study in the Literary Relations of Germany and England during the 
Early Nineteenth Century (Princeton). At that time Professor Matenko was 
associated with him in the task of collecting the hundreds of still unpublished 
Tieck letters scattered over half the face of the globe—a task which, with the 
help of Professor Robert Herndon Fife and the Department of Germanic 
Languages at Columbia University, came to fruition in the volume Letters of 
Ludwig Tieck, Hitherto Unpublished, 1792-1853 (New York: Modern Language 
Association of America; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1937).1 Meanwhile, 
in 1933, Matenko had published his Columbia University dissertation, Tieck and 
Solger: The Complete Correspondence (New York and Berlin). 

For the past ten years or more Matenko has been devoting his research to a 
study of the interrelationship of Tieck and America, a subject which naturally 
has two aspects, viz., the influence of Tieck on America (the more important of 
the two) and the influence of America on Tieck. The present volume offers the 
results of this research. 

In Chapter I, Tieck’s American visitors, among them Bancroft, Dwight, 
Ticknor, Motley, Lieber, and Follen, and his contacts with them are fully dis- 
cussed. Of particular interest is the admiration of Follen for Tieck and his 
writings and its effect upon the early development of Germanic studies in 
America. 

Chapter II, the longest of all, is in two parts and deals with the German 
author’s reception in American magazines and in books, including textbooks. For 
good reasons the investigation is carried only to the end of the nineteenth 
century. This chapter ties in with Chapter III, which studies the American 
translations of works by Tieck. It is particularly striking that American interest 
in Tieck, so far as these phases of the subject are concerned, follows pretty 
closely the light and leading of England. Some of the most important among the 
thirty American articles on Tieck up to about 1853 are translations from British 


1See also Ludwig Tieck—Friedrich von Raumer Letters: Hitherto Unpub- 
lished Letters from Ludwig Tieck to Friedrich von Raumer, contributed by 
Edwin H. Zeydel and Percy Matenko, Columbia University Germanic Review 
Texts, No. 2 (1930). 
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magazines, and an even greater number show a British influence. As in England, 
the interest in Tieck waned in America after his death in 1853, chiefly because of 
the general revulsion against Romanticism throughout the Western world. It 
emerges clearly from these chapters, especially Chapter II, that a study of Tieck’s 
reception in the American magazines can never afford to lose sight of the British 
magazines. 

Chapters IV and V, on Tieck and American authors, are perhaps the most 
interesting, for they deal chiefly with Tieck’s relation to such writers as Irving, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, and Poe. Of less significance were his contacts with 
Cooper, Emerson, Thoreau, and Lowell. These chapters evoke a general interest, 
but nothing of major importance emerges from them. It seems established, 
though, that the device of the framed tale, as Irving uses it in Tales of a 
Traveller, was influenced by Tieck, and that the American writer absorbed from 
Tieck his concern for Spanish history. Matenko also believes that Hawthorne’s 
technique of motivation is close enough to Tieck’s to merit comment. The 
relationship between Feathertop and Die Vogelscheuche through Hawthorne’s 
Note of 1849 had already been discussed by A. A. Kern in 1931. 

As for Poe’s Fall of the House of Usher, I cannot agree with Matenko that 
Poe must have known Tieck’s Das alte Buch oder die Reise ins Blaue hinein 
(never translated into English) in the original, or at least enough of it to under- 
stand the title and something of its “richly imaginative content” (p. 72). Al- 
though it is true that Poe mentions Tieck’s Journey into the Blue Distance in 
the hero’s list of books, I deem it unlikely that Poe ever saw the original. My 
reasons are: (1) there is no plot relationship whatever between Tieck’s and Poe’s 
tales; (2) in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (XLII [September, 1837], 394 
ff.) there is an article which gives all the information which Poe needed (and 
used) about Tieck’s story; (3) in this article the title of Tieck’s story is given 
in the identical wording (Journey into the Blue Distance) which Poe used in 
Fall of the House of Usher in 1839; (4) had Poe read the German tale, he could 
have called it by any of several other names—“The Trip (or Voyage) into the 
Blue (or into the Cerulean),” or “The Aimless (or Mysterious) Voyage,” or the 
like; (5) Poe was probably attracted to Tieck’s tale by certain remarks in the 
Blackwood’s article to the effect that it is “an extraordinary caprice,” an ex- 
travaganza with “revoiting situations,” that it resembles a dream in its abruptness 
and is psychologically unsound. There is no evidence that he knew more about it 
than this. I would suggest, however, that Roderick, the name of Poe’s hero, was 
suggested by Tieck’s Liebeszauber (1811), accessible to Poe in three translations. 

The brief sixth chapter on Tieck’s attitude toward America is negative in its 
results. Like many of his European contemporaries, Tieck rejected the New 
World, applying to it his own Old-World yardstick of cultural traditions and 
foreseeing nothing of its future, as Goethe did. However, the nine-page list of 
titles of books on America, its language, literature, history, geography, etc., 
found in Tieck’s library in 1849, shows that his bookish curiosity, at least, was 
greatly aroused. 

Matenko has probably said all there is to be said on the topic of Tieck and 
America and has even discovered some additional material on the subject of 
British preoccupation with the author. If his results seem not as important as 
those which emerged from a study of Tieck and England, the reason is not only 
that England showed more interest in German literature and in Tieck during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, but also that America lacked men like Cole- 
ridge, Crabb Robinson, Carlyle, and above all Shakespeare. Moreover, Tieck 
visited England but never America. 
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It is risky to hazard a guess whether a “general revival of interest in German 
romanticism in America” and its concomitant, a revival of interest in Tieck, is 
possible today. Matenko thinks that it is “by no means inconceivable” (p. 96). 
However that may be, it is significant that a revival of some interest can be 
noted in Germany. In 1952 Ritter Blaubart was successfully revived in Munich 
by Jiirgen Fehling, and in 1954 the students of the University of Erlangen 
achieved at least an artistic success with a “rigorose Neufassung,” as it was 
termed, of Der gestiefelte Kater by Grosch and Statkus, who replaced Tieck’s 
dated satirical allusions with contemporaneous ones. 

Epwin H. Zeyper 
University of Cincinnati 


Language and Literature of the Anglo-Saxon Nations as Presented in German 
Doctoral Dissertations, 1885-1950. By RicHarp MuMMENDEY. Charlottesville: 
Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia; Bonn: H. Bouvier and 
Company, 1954. Pp. xvi + 200. 


The Bibliographical Society and the Librarian at the University of Bonn are 
to be congratulated on the compilation of this extremely valuable bibliography. 
The English title is somewhat misleading, for, as the German title reads, the 
dissertations are restricted to universities of Germany. Thus, Strassbourg is 
included for as long as it was still a part of Germany; and even the Austrian 
universities are included for the period from 1938 to 1945! There may be some 
legalistic reason for excluding the Charles University at Prague from this latter 
category, e.g., a distinction between “Deutschland” and “GroBdeutschland.” At 
any rate, for most users the inclusion of Swiss, Austrian, and Czech dissertations 
in German language would have been more helpful. With this tool, however, 
doctorands, their advisers, and all researchers will be able to find in a moment 
what doctoral dissertations have already been written in Germany on any 
given topic. 

Curtis C. D. Vai 
University of Washington 


Jeremias Gotthelf: Wesen und Werk. By Werner GuntuHeER. Berlin-Bielefeld- 
Miinchen: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1954. Pp. 327. 


This is the second edition of Werner Giinther’s essay published by Rensch 
(Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1934) under the title Der ewige Gotthelf. That book, to- 
gether with Walter Muschg’s Gotthelf: Die Geheimnisse des Erzahlers (Miin- 
chen: C. H. Beck, 1931), caused a revolution and a complete reversal in the 
scholarship and criticism centering around the figure of Albert Bitzius, and has 
thus become one of the cornerstones upon which the modern Gotthelf image has 
been erected. Consequently, this work is well known among scholars interested 
in Jeremias Gotthelf and, beyond that, to all those who are fascinated by the 
somewhat mysterious processes of relegation and revaluation by means of which 
each generation takes possession of its literary heritage. 

Under such circumstances a simple announcement of its re-publication in a 
different publishing house would suffice if Giinther had not made certain changes 
in his book which require a brief discussion. 

The chapter on Gotthelf criticism (pp. 235-91) underwent the most con- 
spicuous and understandable transformation and amplification. The discussion 
of works about Jeremias Gotthelf has been brought up-to-date and, among 
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others, now includes such names as Kurt Guggisberg, Paul Baumgartner, Doris 
Schmidt, Otto Wilhelm, Karl Fehr, Fritz Grob, and Theodor Salfinger. 

All other changes are of a minor character. They often affect only one 
sentence and serve the purpose of purifying the style, reénforcing an image, or 
solidifying the motivation of a judgment. 

But there is also another tendency at work in some of the revisions. A com- 
parison of the two titles Der ewige Gotthelf (1934) and Jeremias Gotthelf (1954) 
gives a clue as to the underlying principles: moderation and simplification. This 
intent is clearly, and by Giinther’s own admission, behind a number of textual 
alterations. We take this as a sign that the polemic stage, the “kampferische 
Epoche der neueren Gotthelf-Kritik” as the author himself states in the preface 
(p. 3), is over, and that we are entering an era of re-assessment and consolida- 
tion of recent gains. But we can regard the publication of this second edition as 
symbolic also in another respect: that Ginther’s Gotthelf study is as indis- 
pensable now for an understanding of the great Swiss narrator as it was twenty 
years ago when it helped refashion our ideas. 

Econ SCHWARZ 
Harvard University 


Sappho: Tragedy in Five Acts by Franz Grillparzer. Translated by ArtHuR 
BurKHARD. Yarmouth Port, Mass.: The Register Press, 1953. Pp. 99. 

The Jewess of Toledo; Esther: Dramas by Franz Grillparzer. Translated by 
ArtHur BurKkHarp. Yarmouth Port, Mass.: The Register Press, 1953. Pp. 
151. $3.00. 


Facility, grace, and perceptivity distinguish these latest in Arthur Burkhard’s 
series of Grillparzer translations. With a light but sure hand he has carried over 
into English not only Grillparzer’s concepts and assertions, but also the very 
mood and aura of his verse. 

It has been remarked that a fool can ask more questions than a wise man can 
answer : “la critique est aisée, et l’art est difficile.” Thus any reader familiar with 
a literary masterpiece in its original language can find in even a skilled transla- 
tion points at which to cavil. One might complain, for example, that “daughter” 
and “son” (p. 9 of Mr. Burkhard’s Sappho) are misleading renditions of 
“Birgerin” and “Birger”—until one reflects uneasily that the latter terms are 
patently untranslatable. When one asks, “How would you say it?” one ceases 
to quarrel even with Mr. Burkhard’s less inspired translations. “Woh! mir!” 
Phaon’s sigh of relief, loses its personal quality as well as its euphony in Mr. 
Burkhard’s “How good!” But in all honesty one must admit that “Wohl mir” 
simply cannot be translated into English—certainly not in two syllables. 

Mr. Burkhard’s verse is unlabored, fluent, and remarkably free from the 
awkward padding that congests most poetic translations. His nice choice of 
words avoids obtrusiveness and achieves smooth simplicity. His fidelity to 
Grillparzer’s meters is consistent, even to the preservation of Grillparzer’s 
occasional irregular long or short lines. Now and then Mr. Burkhard falls upon 
the thorns of a German genitive or a compound noun: “Zu betteln von des 
Lebens Uberflu8” becomes “To beg from life’s more than abundant stores,” and 
“der Kiinste Taumelkelch” becomes “art’s delirious cup.” But it woud be unjust 
to mention these few infelicitous renditions and to ignore the general excellence 
of Mr. Burkhard’s work and the beauty and authority of his finer passages, such 
as Phaon’s first long speech, to which Mr. Burkhard gives a true rhapsodic 
quality, and Sappho’s hymn to Aphrodite, which faithfully retains in this 
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English version its original subtle mingling of dignified restraint and passionate 
prayerful yearning. 

In the Jiidin, the aphoristic passages are especially aptly translated, and the 
occasional rhyming couplets are turned with skill, force, and finality. 

Both dramas, in Mr. Burkhard’s versions, are fresh and vivid, and can be read 
with interest not only as artistic translations, but also for their intrinsic value. 
A reader unfamiliar with the German originals could derive keen enjoyment from 
these fine translations. In the Jiidin, Mr. Burkhard’s astute choice of words and 
his rapid flow of verse bring out the personality of Rachel very convincingly in 
the first scene; both her perversity and her charm become immediately evident. 
The King and the Queen in the same drama stand forth in sharp clarity; and in 
Sappho the three principals attain true vitality in Mr. Burkhard’s portrayal. 
Esther, less rewarding to most readers because of its fragmentary state, is 
translated with considerable dignity and power. 


Patricia DraAKE SHEPHERD 
Baylor University 


Diderot et “La Religieuse”: Etude historique et littéraire. By Grorces May. 
New Haven: Yale University Press; Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
Institut d’Etudes francaises de Yale University, 1954. Pp. viii + 245. 900 fr. 


Professor May has given us, in a handsome volume, a wide-ranging study of a 
work by Diderot. After an account of the publication of La Religieuse and of its 
reputation (we should have liked to see Lord Morley’s judgment included), Dr. 
May relates the remarkable story of its composition. He proves definitely what 
some had suspected, that the novel itself was not a part of the “horrible plot” 
against Croismare. (Several times Dr. May seems to forget his own conclusions 
and emphasizes an idea by stating that the novel was destined for Croismare.) 
The following chapters, concerning the real “religieuse” and certain convents of 
the time, are of anecdotal interest for the history of the eighteenth century. 
Dr. May gives ample evidence of his talent as a scholar and a chercheur. He 
continues with an excellent mise-au-point of Diderot’s medical knowledge, of his 
interest in sexual questions, and of the role of sexual inversion in French 
literature. (I can scarcely believe that Dr. May accepts Lefebvre’s opinion that 
Diderot’s sole ethical interests were in such matters.) The sources of La 
Religieuse which are to be found in Diderot’s own life are next developed with 
perspicacity. The last two chapters are a study of the book itself; the analysis 
of the “art du romancier” may well be the closest that has yet been done of one 
of Diderot’s writings, from the viewpoint of style and technique. 

The first of these two final chapters, “Signification et portée de la Religieuse,” 
attempts to prove that the book is not anti-religious. The author seems even to 
go so far as to find in it an apology for the true faith (p. 168, etc.), to the point 
of wishing to demonstrate that such and such an anti-religious passage should not 
be there (pp. 185-86). Without going into details, one can say that his argu- 
mentation is somewhat naive. It is obvious that Diderot was not writing anti- 
religious propaganda, since at no time did he think of publishing his work. But 
his attitude is certainly anti-Christian, following the concept he had of a doctrine 
and an ethic which, being transcendental, were forcément contrary to human 
nature. Dr. May admits that the entire monastic system is under attack. But, 
beyond this, is it not also “l’esprit fanatique,” which impels men to “invertir les 
valeurs morales,” and to deny themselves a life that is called for by their nature 
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and by society? There are many ways of condemning, and the most innocent is 
sometimes the most effective. Besides, irony, which Dr. May excludes, is only 
too evident in a passage such as the one quoted on page 167. Finally, because 
Bossuet and Bourdaloue had also attacked “les voeux forcés,” can we conclude 
that Diderot had the same motives as they, and that La Religieuse is a Christian 
work? “On peut étre opposé aux couvents, sans étre pour cela irréligieux,” writes 
Dr. May (p. 184). Yes, on le peut! Instead of devoting 24 pages to determining 
whether La Religieuse is anti-Catholic or simply anti-monastic, Dr. May could 
have more profitably studied the position of this work in the long current of 
anti-conventual polemics, which was more complex and more important than it 
here appears. Moreover, if La Religieuse is “un livre unique,” it is perhaps for 
another reason than the one given here. Almost alone among Diderot’s import- 
ant writings, it does not become involved with any of the important ethical 
questions that tormented him. It is this that explains the “unity” of the book, 
at which Dr. May so marvels (p. 188) ; but in no way is the thought of Diderot 
thereby unified, nor does La Religieuse become “the most representative” of 
all his writings. 

The chapter entitled “L’Art du romancier,” despite its delicate and subtle 
analysis, invokes certain reservations. Does the writer, in order to insure credi- 
bility, have to make his reader forget that he is reading a novel, written by 
a novelist? (See also p. 155.) What the reader asks of him is only to make 
his characters live, not to make him believe that they have really lived; he 
wants to pretend he believes in their reality, so that he can for a,moment identify 
himself with their lives, their emotions. And then, is it enough to analyze tech- 
niques of style and composition? The value of a novel is not bound up exclu- 
sively in such matters. And in fact, Dr. May gives us no clear judgment of 
the value of La Religieuse. He does not point out its limits. It is because such 
a broader appreciation is lacking that he seems to classify this novel with those 
of Proust, Joyce, Tolstoy, Balzac, Flaubert, and Melville, and that he finds it 
superior to the Princess de Cléves, and more universal than Manon Lescaut. And 
yet, La Religieuse, though a very good novel and the bold work of an innovator, 
is not a great novel. 

In Professor May’s study, the first part of the introduction seems somewhat 
confused to me, mingling as it does the criteria of critical opinion, popularity 
(and in the eighteenth century, besides), and the attitude of authors toward 
their own novels. He also congratulates himself for not comparing, by means 
of “coupures,” Diderot’s various opinions on the novel, as has been done for 
his philosophy. But there is little relation between a few scattered opinions, 
easily explained by their application to different kinds of novels, and the pro- 
found conflict—often provoked by identical problems—between the currents of 
his thought, 

I have been rather severe for a book which, in many respects, I admire. Its 
qualities—documentation, subtlety and verve—prevail over its shortcomings, 
among which should be mentioned that there is neither a bibliography nor an 
index. Its contribution is definite and important. 


Lester G. CRocKER 


Goucher College 
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Outline of Comparative Literature from Dante Alighieri to Eugene O'Neill. By 
Werner P. FriepericH with the collaboration of Davm Henry MALONE 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Studies in Comparative Literature, 
No. 11, 1954. Pp. xii + 451. $6.00. 


The authors of this ambitious outline set out to sketch the “constant give and 
take and the deeply inspiring interrelationship between the literatures of various 
nationalities” (p. ix) from Dante to the present day. To accomplish this task 
they divide the literature of these centuries into six periods, designate one par- 
ticular national literature as the primary influence (or “emitter,” as they insist 
on calling it) during each period, and trace the effects that this and other national 
literatures have had on European letters as a whole. For example, England is 
shown as the guiding spirit of Pre-Romanticism, with the effects of Shakespeare, 
the Spectator, the sentimental novel, and Ossian being pursued systematically 
across the Continent. 

The resultant view of literary history, stressing, as it does, the Shaftesburys 
and de Staéls at the expense of such relatively insular talents as George Herbert 
and Morike, differs from less quantitatively directed views as markedly as the 
well-known New Yorker’s map of America differs from a more conventionally 
scaled one. Yet in sketching their network of literary interrelations, the authors 
do not confine themselves to the narrow, methodological strictures of the Sor- 
bonne comparatists. For instance, they seldom hesitate to establish affinities 
between writers who have had no actual contact with one another, nor do they 
fail to seek far-reaching conclusions about the intellectual history of each period. 
Yet one questions the wisdom of such attempts in so concentrated a work: the 
affinities which they draw—like their application of the Biedermeier label to 
Jane Austen (p. 269)—often seem of the most superficial sort, while their con- 
ceptions of movements like Pre-Romanticism and Impressionism rest on too 
problematic a foundation to be presented in such a cursory form. 

Even if the authors have gone beyond the limits set by the school of Paris, 
one does not feel that the concept of comparative literature emerging from their 
book takes the more specifically literary direction supported by Mr. Malone in 
a recent article (“The ‘Comparative’ in Comparative Literature,” Yearbook of 
Comparative and General Literature, III [1954], 13-20). Its basic organization 
commits the book to an emphasis on thematic interchange and the economics of 
“emitting” and “receiving,” while all too often, as when it suggests that com- 
paratists “contrast the saber-rattling of Kipling in India with the humanitarian 
work the Franco-German Alsatian Albert Schweitzer is doing in equatorial 
Africa” (pp. 349-50), one suspects that comparative literature has become the 
handmaiden of political liberalism. 

Certain minor objections deserve brief mention. Why, for instance, should 
a work of this nature fail to mention such obvious influences as that of the 
Bible upon Melville, or of Ibsen upon Joyce? Then, too, one has frequent 
cause to regret the authors’ choice of expressions. Was it necessary, for example, 
to speak of Wieland and Irving as “downright lovable” (p. 160)? And could 
not such Germanisms as “enlighteners,” “state-novels,” and “churchyard poets” 
perhaps have been avoided? 

Finally one must ask what purpose this book will serve. The authors freely 
admit that the beginning student “will be caught in a real plethora of names and 
hints which may well perplex him” (p. x), yet even the more general discussions, 
with their hurried, often overly abstract, characterizations of literary movements 
might tend to confuse rather than advance the beginner’s process of inquiry. 
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And as for the advanced student—surely he would do better to turn directly 
to the more specialized articles so conveniently arranged in the Baldensperger- 
Friederich Bibliography of Comparative Literature. Even if we admit the use- 
fulness of an outline of international literary transactions, perhaps the tabular 
form—as employed, for instance, in the recent Schmitt-Fricke Deutsche 
Literaturgeschichte in Tabellen—would have proved handier for reference pur- 
poses and at the same time less conducive to the hasty predications that some- 
times mar the authors’ factual presentation. 
HERBERT LINDENBERGER 

University of California, Riverside 
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